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As this issue of the Quarterly was going to press, 
we were deeply saddened to learn that Prof. Leonid 
Ouspensky died at home, on December 12, 1987, fol¬ 
lowing a brief illness. The next issue of this journal will 
carry his obituary. 
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Plate 2, 

Icon of the Theotokos and Child, written'* by L Ouspensky shortly 
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IN MEMORIAM 


GEORGES A. BARROIS 

(Feb. 17, 1898-Aug. 27, 1987) 


As family members, colleagues and friends gathered at St 
Vladimir’s Church in Trenton, New Jersey, on August 30, 1987, 
to pray for the soul of Georges Barrois, they were all conscious 
that the one whom they were commending to the Risen Lord 
as a worthy citizen of His Kingdom was more than just a 
scholar; he was a man of the Spirit, and a significant witness to 
the inner agonies, the paradoxes and the antinomies of twentieth 
century Christianity. 

Bom on Feb. 17, 1898, in a traditional French Roman 
Catholic family in the village of Les Hautes Rivieres, near the 
Belgian border, Barrois originally planned to study medicine. 
But his village fell under German occupation in 1914, his father 
died the following year, and the war crisis made him aware of 
a calling to serve the Church. 

He entered the Order of Preachers (Dominicans) under 
the name of Augustine, and studied philosophy and theology in 
Tournai, Belgium. These studies were interrupted by two years 
of military service (a compulsory duty in France, even for semi¬ 
narians and clerics), which he spent with the French forces in 
Syria, then under the mandate of the League of Nations. 

Returning to Tournai, he was ordained to the priesthood 
(1923), obtained a Doctorate in Theology (1924), and joined 
the French Biblical School in Jerusalem. In 1932, he obtained 
the special degree of Prolyta in Sacra Scriptura at the Vatican, 
and remained one of the most eminent specialists in biblical 
archaeology at the Ecole Biblique. 
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In 1935, he returned to France as Professor of Old Testa¬ 
ment studies at the Studium Generate of the Preachers—which 
had been transferred from Belgium to Etiolles, near Paris—and 
which was known as Le Saulchoir. There he became the friend 
and colleague of eminent Dominican theologians such as Chenu 
and Congar. 

The pre-World War II years were critical ones for several 
of the French Dominican biblical scholars in Jerusalem. A 
would-be “antimodernist” witchhunt, supported in Rome by the 
implacable Pope Pius XII, led to disciplinary measures being 
taken against the greatest of them, Fr Lagrange. Some left the 
Roman Church altogether (Dhorme). Georges Barrois left for 
America, where he taught for a while as a visiting professor 
at the Catholic University in Washington, D.C. However, shaken 
by the prevailing circumstances in his order, the death of his 
mother, and the events of the war, he finally left the Roman 
Church. Subsequently he married Hedwig von Post and was 
received into the Presbyterian ministry (1942). Between 1945 
and his retirement in 1968, he was Professor of History and 
Theology of the Medieval Church at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He gained the deep respect of his colleagues, and in 
particular that of Dr. James McCord, the long-time President 
of the Seminary. Barrois’ first wife died in 1950, and in 1951 
he married Dr. Augusta Victoria Anna Bronner, an art historian 
of Austrian background. Their son, Bertrand, now a theoretical 
physicist, was born in 1952. 

From the time of his military service in Syria, and later 
during his long stay in Jerusalem, Georges Barrois became 
familiar with Orthodox Christianity. Only later in life, during 
his time in Princeton, did the Orthodox Church appear to him 
as a possible ecclesial home. There he met the retired Fr Georges 
Florovsky, and also members of the faculty of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. He began to attend the Orthodox Liturgy, celebrated 
each week at the Princeton University Chapel by Fr John Tur- 
kevich, a world-famous professor of Chemistry at the University. 
Finally, on Dec. 15, 1968, Georges Barrois was received into 
the Orthodox Church as a layman, by Fr. Florovsky. Those who 
knew him at that time know that this decision was for him an 
especially joyful step, leading him—after a spiritually turbulent 
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life—to the sacramental experience of a eucharistic and ecclesial 
fulfillment. 

Retired from teaching at Princeton, he found new students 
at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Driving a tiny VoUcswagon, he com¬ 
muted weekly to teach courses in Old Testament with character¬ 
istic vigor, inspiration and unfailingly accurate scholarship. He 
participated with enthusiasm in meetings of the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Society and traveled to Greece to deliver papers before 
the Hellenic Society for Philosophical Studies. St Vladimir’s 
students who attended his classes Uke to speak of his patience, 
kindness, and pedagogical skill. Many acquired from him a 
taste for further biblical study. Colleagues appreciated his 
friendship, his Gallic sense of humor, and the luminosity of spirit 
which he kept until his last hour. 

Georges Barrois was the author of a classical Precis 
d’Archiologie Biblique (Paris, 1935) and a Manuel d’Archeolo- 
gie Biblique (two volumes, Paris, 1939-1953). As a witness to 
the Presbyterian period of his Ufe, he left a contribution to an 
international edition of the works of John Calvin {Sermons de 
Jean Calvin sur le Livre d’Esaie, Chs. 13-29, Neukirchen, 1961). 
He was also the author of innumerable articles in scholarly 
periodicals and in major reference works such as The Inter¬ 
preter’s Bible and The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

He published four books with St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press: The Face of Christ in the Old Testament (1974), Scrip¬ 
ture Readings in Orthodox Worship (1977), Jesus Christ and 
the Temple (1980), and finally. The Fathers Speak (1986). 

The breadth of his theological horizons—which included in 
addition to Scripture the Liturgy, Philosophy, and the Patristic 
writings, is rarely to be found among scholars today. In this, as 
well as in the entire spiritual legacy of his person, he was an 
unmistakable witness to true “catholicity.” 

To his wife Auvian, his son Bertrand, and his entire family, 
we offer our deepest sympathy. Georges Barrois will always be 
remembered at the liturgy in St Vladimir’s Chapel of the Three 
Hierarchs. 

May his memory be eternal! 


—John Meyendorff 
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The Icon: 

Sacrament of the Kingdom 


Boris Bobrinskoy 


To introduce my subject, I would like to paraphrase these 
words from the prologue of the First Epistle of St John: 

What we have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, 
what we have beheld, what our hands—and our lips— 
have touched, concerning the Word of life . . . this 
we proclaim to you (1:1-3). 

If there is an aspect of the mystery of Christ that we cannot 
reduce to apodictic formulas, but can only present in its ineffa¬ 
ble fulness, it is the mystery of the Beauty, the Glory and the 
Light of God. This reality is incapable of external proof; it can 
only be perceived and received by virtue of its internal truth. 
We require a great deal of discretion and sensitivity to speak 
about the icon: the self-revealing and self-communicating sacra¬ 
ment of the Beauty and Glory of God. 

The very title of this presentation—taken from Fr Alexander 
Schmemann’s spiritual work, Eucharist’. Sacrament of the King¬ 
dom-attempts to suggest a dynamic concept of the icon as 
sacrament, or as a particular expression of the radically sacra¬ 
mental character of the Church. The Orthodox consciousness 
has never felt at ease with the scholastic theory of Seven Sacra¬ 
ments taught in its own dogmatic textbooks. Contemporary 
Orthodox theologians—Fr Sergius Bulgakov, Fr Nicholas Afanas- 
sieflf, Fr Alexander Schmemann and their successors—have never 
hesitated to affirm the sacramental character both of liturgical 
forms and gestures, and of the Word of God expressed as a hu- 
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man word in Scripture, preaching, worship, and theological dis¬ 
course. Liturgical art, which is inseparable from the Word and 
ecclesial worship, likewise possesses a sacramental quality. It is 
this specific quality that I would like to develop in the following 
paragraphs. 

We can speak of the icon as a sacrament on one condition: 
that we abandon the familiar atomistic, materialistic conception 
of the sacraments and return to the Mystery of the Church: the 
unique and all-sufficient sacrament of salvation communicated 
by Trinitarian Love through the redemptive work of the incarnate 
Word and the Holy Spirit. 

It is necessary, nevertheless, to qualify to some degree our 
use of the term “sacrament” as we apply it to the icon and 
ecclesial art in general. While Nicea II, followed by the Triumph 
of Orthodoxy (843), could formulate the dogma of the icon 
and express its sacramental character without even using the 
term itself, it is certain that the “catholic” ecclesial consciousness 
witnessed the growth of iconic art and piety, and discovered its 
theological and christological foundation, on the basis of a deep 
personal and communal spiritual experience in which we can 
clearly discern the work, the very breath, of the Spirit. If Ortho¬ 
doxy since Nicea II has received the doctrine and piety of the 
icon as a dogma—having a value that is at once obligatory and 
universal because it concerns the whole person and thus the 
whole of humanity—we nevertheless need a great deal of discre¬ 
tion, humility and modesty when we survey the history and 
geography of Christianity, both within and beyond the limits 
of canonical Orthodoxy. This is because iconographic art and 
piety have known excesses and abuses bordering on fetishism. 
And they have known as well the opposite phenomena or reac¬ 
tions: excessive spiritualization in certain currents of Orthodoxy 
that represent something of a Platonic temptation, an anthropo¬ 
logical dualism of the sort we find in Origen and Evagrius that 
has had serious consequences for Christian art as a whole. 
Christian art has passed through periods of profound decadence. 
Yet despite this fact, the Holy Spirit has always found compen¬ 
satory avenues by which He touches and sanctifies the human 
heart. 

Having stated this, however, the icon nevertheless repre- 
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sents a gift of sacramental fullness without which Orthodoxy 
would be seriously diminished. For the icon constitutes one of 
the most creative aspects of our witness, both to divided Christen¬ 
dom and to the secularized world in which we find ourselves 
today. Yet the icon must speak for itself, above and beyond 
our language of concepts. And we ourselves must grow to the 
stature of the icon, beginning with its teaching and illustrative 
role, and moving towards the contemplation of those mysteries 
which the sacred image presents to us. 

In the living expeirence of the Church, that primordeal 
and pre-theological experience which we try to formulate theo¬ 
logically, the icon is indeed a sacrament—a mode of presence 
and communion—of the divine-human nature of Christ. In the 
words of St John of Damascus, “By virtue of the fact that God 
has now been seen in the flesh and has lived among men, I repre¬ 
sent what is visible in God” (Imag. 1.16). With these words, St 
John of Damascus aflirms the christological and incarnational 
foundation of the icon. And this is precisely the starting point 
for our Orthodox theology of the sacred image. 

This incarnational foundation, however, should be sufii- 
ciently expanded to include the whole of the Savior’s redemptive 
activity. Each stage in the work of salvation deepens the capac¬ 
ity of matter, and particularly of man himself, to become the 
very image of the trinitarian Kingdom. For ever since that 
moment in which the flesh of Christ, and thereby matter itself, 
was transfigured in the splendor and power of the Resurrection 
—ever since it was exalted through the Ascension so as to par¬ 
ticipate in divine life, enthroned in the Lord of Glory at the 
Right Hand of the Majesty of the Father—from that moment on, 
the creature has once again been capable of striving towards 
and attaining the divine Likeness, through participation in Christ 
as the Principle of our salvation and as Head of the Church. 
Accordingly, from that moment on, human language and human 
art are capable of being baptized within the Church; and by 
the flame of the Spirit they can translate for our human senses 
and understanding the presence of the divine Trinity, a presence 
communicated both directly and through the saints. 

In speaking of the christological foundation of the icon, 
I would distinguish between its “incarnational” and its “ascen- 
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sional” aspects. This distinction concerns the whole of ecclesial 
reality: the Church in its ultimate mystery as the sacrament of 
the IGngdom, whose sacramental life is centered in the Eucheuist 
and in whose liturgical symbolism the icon plays an indispensable 
role. 

Yet the christological foundation of the icon must be “in- 
teriorized” and given stability by its pneumatological or spiritual 
dimension. This becomes clear when we recall the maxim of St 
Basil the Great: “the honor rendered to the Image passes to its 
Prototype” (On the Holy Spirit, XVIII.45). The literal and 
historical context of this passage, of course, is the trinitarian 
and pneumatological controversy in which St Basil was caught 
up at the time. Nevertheless, by means of a legitimate and even 
necessary theological extrapolation, this same maxim played a 
crucial role in the iconoclastic controversy and was given the 
status of dogma by the Council of Nicea II. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this maxim appears 
not only in the treatise On the Holy Spirit, but that St Basil 
uses it as the cornerstone of his definition (probably unique in 
all patristic literature) of the tropos or particular mode of action 
of &e Holy Spirit in the indivisible, trinitarian economy of salva¬ 
tion. To summarize his thought: the Spirit is at one and the 
same time the true place or locus of trinitarian adoration offered 
by the human creature, and the locus of the creature’s sanctifica¬ 
tion by the Holy Trinity. Thus it is in the “sacred space” of the 
Spirit that the worshiper contemplates the Son, and by Him, 
the Father: “If we are illumined by divine power, and fix our eyes 
on the beauty of the invisible God, and through the image are 
led up to the indescribable beauty of its source, it is because we 
have been inseparably joined to the Spirit of Knowledge. He 
gives those who love the vision of truth the power which enables 
them to see the image, and this power is Himself” (ibid., 
XVIII.47). And again St Basil declares, “it is impossible for 
you to recognize Christ, the Image of the invisible God, unless 
the Spirit enlightens you” (ibid., XXVI.64). 

This pneumatological dimension or condition of the vision 
of Christ, Himself the perfect image of the Father, is essential 
to the theology of the icon. Without it, the reference made by 
defenders of icons to the classic maxim of St Basil is emptied of 
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its force; the relation of the image to its prototype remains purely 
external, as a mere illustration or abstract idea. 

We encounter this understanding of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the context of the iconoclastic conflict, in a letter which 
Pope Paschal I addressed to the Emperor Leo V, “the Armen¬ 
ian,” in the year 817: “If no one can call Jesus ‘Lord’ except 
by the Holy Spirit (I Cor 12:3), to write [which in the context 
of his letter signifies “to paint”] Him represents far more of a 
risk than to speak this confession. No one can depict Jesus as 
Lord except by the Holy Spirit. For you will find that even 
Bezalel was filled with the Spirit, for no other reason than to 
reproduce the heavenly symbols engraved on the mountain 
(Exod31).”i 

When we turn to the greatest defender of the veneration 
of icons, St John of Damascus, we see (as Fr Christoph von 
Schonbom has so well shown) that the Damascene distinguishes 
various categories of images. Beginning with the most perfect 
image—that of the Son Himself, who is the perfect image of the 
Father—he next considers man, created in the image of God and 
called to assume the divine likeness; and finally he concludes 
with icons as such.^ 

Rather than simply enumerate the various images in a 
descending order of importance, I would prefer to underscore 
the unity which exists between their several dimensions: christo- 
logical, anthropological, and (at the risk of redundancy) icono- 
graphical. 

As the true and perfect icon of the Father, Jesus communi- 
eates himself to human persons by the “illumination” of the Holy 
Spirit, within the living sacramental and spiritual experience of 
the Church, both now and until the end of the ages. Just as 
Jesus is the true Temple of Divinity, the Temple not made by 
human hands (cf. John 2:21; Col 2:9 and 1:15), so we, in the 
likeness of the Son, bear within ourselves this same image of the 
Father. And that image should become ever more manifest 

*This quotation from Pope Paschal I was kindly indicated to me by Fr 
Emmanuel Lanne, who makes note of it in his study on “Rome et les Images 
saintes”; Irinikon (1986), p. 180-181. The Greek text of this letter has been 
published in Giovani Mercati’s Note di Letteratura biblica e cristiana antica, 
“Studi e Testi,” 5; Rome, 1901, p. 227-235. 

^Cf. St John of Damascus, Imag. 1.9-13, quoted by C. von Schobom, 
L’lcdne du Christ, fondements thiologigues, Paris 1986, p. 191-193. 
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within US. Just as the Name of Jesus is engraved upon our heart 
from the moment of our baptism (“May Thy holy Name be 
glorified in him/her, together with that of Thy beloved Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of Thy life-creating Spirit in the 

same way the image of Christ is engraved on the human heart. 
The very aim of our life is to manifest this interior icon. The 
role of our spiritual mothers and fathers—our “pedagogues” in 
the Church—is to lead us towards just such a manifestation: “My 
little children, with whom I am again in travail until Christ be 
formed in you!” (Gal 4:19). 

The true secret of the relation between the likeness of the 
painted icon and its prototype is to be found precisely in the 
growing correspondence between the icons we venerate and the 
“interior icon” within the heart of each person. Permit me in 
this regard to quote several lines from the work of the icono- 
grapher. Father Gregory Krug (d. 1969): 

“The divine image and likeness, placed in the human heart 
at its creation, are as it were the condition granted by the Creator 
which allows, through the senses and in a way accessible by 
contemplation, their self-revelation in the human image. This 
image and likeness of God, bestowed upon man at the very 
moment of his creation, serve as a sort of archetypal icon; given 
by God, they serve as an inexhaustible source of personal 
sanctification. The image and likeness of God, preserved intact 
even through the Fall, must be incessantly renewed, reanimated, 
purified, and by means of Grace and human asceticism, be in a 
certain sense unceasingly depicted in the depths of the human 
spirit. Through ascetic struggle and sanctification, the image of 
God is etched into the very deepest layers of human being. Such 
struggle and effort—creative, unceasing and unalterable as it is— 
serves as the very foundation of human life. By Grace, it creates 
a permanent and inviolable image of Christ within the soul itself 
... In His incarnation, Christ appeared as the restorer of the 
divine image in man. Yet more than the restorer. He is the total 
and perfect execution and realization of the image of God in 
man: the Icon of icons, the Source of every holy image, the 
Image not made by human hands, the ‘living Jerusalem.’ ”® 

SG. Krug, Carnets d’une peintre d'icdnes, Paris 1983, p. 35f: Russian text, 
Paris 1978, p. 15f. 
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On the basis of this correspondence that exists between 
the painted icon and the image of God within the human heart, 
we can return to the notion of the sacramentality of the icon. By 
this we mean on the one hand its capacity and function to trans¬ 
mit to man the sanctifying presence of Christ and His saints; and 
on the other, its ability to raise up towards God both ecclesial 
and personal prayer. This means that the icon possesses sacra¬ 
mental value and functions of different degrees and kinds. I 
would like to distinguish the following three aspects of this sacra¬ 
mentality: its becoming, its permanence, and its mediation. 

1. The creation of the icon, when it surges up from the 
depths of the artist’s heart as an expression of pure and true 
beauty, is a mystery and miracle that is ever new and ever won¬ 
derful. Of course we must not forget that such creation demands 
purity, asceticism, and holiness on the part of the iconographer 
—just as they are demanded of the preacher, the catechist, the 
theologian or the spiritual director, each of whom in a profound 
sense is a theologian and an iconographer. For this creation of 
the icon, from the iimer depths of the purified heart, is the work 
of the Holy Spirit; it is He who creates its dynamic quality and 
ensures its truth; it is He who “reproduces” the interior and 
eternal image by means of the painter’s brush (as He does by 
means of the orator’s tongue or the writer’s pen). A true iconog¬ 
rapher, then, can most appropriately speak for him or herself 
the words of this prayer, taken from the eucharistic Liturgy of 
St Basil: “Remember, O Lord, my unworthiness, by the multitude 
of Thy compassions. Forgive my every transgression, both volun¬ 
tary and involuntary. Because of my sins, do not withhold the 
grace of Thy Holy Spirit from these Gifts [from this icon] here 
set forth.” 

Accordingly, from the initial conception to the completion 
of the icon. He, Christ the Lord, must increase and the painter 
decrease. At the end of his crucifying effort, the iconographer 
should incline, prostrate and efface himself before Him who 
transcends and judges aU. 

2. Thereby the icon acquires a sacramental existence which 
is autonomous, objective, permanent, and true for each person 
at every moment and in every place. The icon not only reflects 
the glory of the trinitarian Kingdom which we are called to 
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inherit; it actually contains the life-giving energy of the King¬ 
dom. In the words of St John of Damascus, it is “filled with 
divine energy and grace” (Imag. 1.16). That is, the icon is filled 
with the Holy Spirit. It is not only the object and vehicle of 
contemplation, and therefore of prayer; it is truly the vehicle or 
channel of human sanctification, due to the inseparable presence 
within it of grace and divine energy. 

This “energetic” or sanctifying (and therefore pneumatolog- 
ical) function of the icon is one of the most basic characteristics 
of the veneration of sacred images within Orthodoxy. And it is 
perhaps as well the only aspect of Orthodox piety concerning the 
icon that Roman Catholic theology finds difficult to accept. 
Therefore, in the first edition of his remarkable study of the 
christological basis of the icon quoted earlier, Fr C. von Schon- 
bom perceives in the iconology of John of Damascus ‘“the most 
difficult aspect of the veneration of icons for the Western Chris¬ 
tian: namely, the insistence that the icon actually co m municates 
the divine presence and bears divine grace; and this to the 
detriment of the veneration of the person depicted by it” (p. 
196). In the third edition of this work, however, Fr von Schon- 
born somewhat softens the severity of his original judgment re¬ 
garding the Damascene (Paris 1986, p. 250-51). 

We must conclude, then, that in the theological conscious¬ 
ness as in the piety of Orthodoxy, every icon is ontologically 
“miraculous,” filled with the life-giving energy of the Spirit of 
Christ. Here, too, the doctrine of the Church concerning the 
“objective” holiness of the sacraments (ex opere operate) and 
openness of the celebrant of the sacrament to the Grace of God 
(ex opere operantis) apply wholly to the icon as the locus of 
the divine presence and an instrument of divine grace. If every 
icon is “miraculous” by virtue of its sacramental nature, certain 
icons nevertheless manifest God’s presence in a more tangible 
way. In them the prayer of the Church becomes concentrated, 
focused. For the grace of God willingly situates and expresses 
itself in this most beautiful product of human art and prayer. 

3. A third order or level of the sacramental nature of the 
icon, the reason why it was created, is its “mediatorial” function 
in the context of deep personal prayer. By his very nature, man 
is a sacramental being; he is an “iconic” creature, “an animal,” 
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in St Basil’s words, “who has received the order to become god.” 
Consequently, he needs a particular vehicle for the sacraments 
and symbols of his faith, in order to attain the vision of and com¬ 
munion with the One who is invisible and indescribable. Through 
the mediation of the icon, a truly personal relationship is estab¬ 
lished between the believer and the “mystery” of the person 
represented. Orthodoxy never forgets the “diaconal” role of the 
icon (and of the sacraments): to serve the coming of the trini¬ 
tarian Kingdom into this world through sanctification of the 
human heart. 

I would conclude with just a few words on the transcendent 
character of the icon. In this regard as well, the very nature of 
sacrament imphes that “the honor rendered to the Image passes 
to the Prototype.” In this present age, the icon is a veritable 
“epiphany” that enables the worshiper to stand face to face 
with the eternal Kingdom. In the age to come, the human person 
will become in every aspect of his or her being a transparent 
and faithful “icon,” growing in an infinite outpouring of love 
from the hidden image towards the glorious likeness of the 
divine Archetype. There we shall enter into immediate com¬ 
munion with Christ Himself, the living Word and the life-giving 
Image of the Father, 

As the Sacrament of the Kingdom, therefore, the icon leads 
us in the way of the Only Son, enabling us as “only sons” through 
the grace of adoption to enter into the Mystery of the Father, 
beyond every image and every form of speech, into the ineffable 
utterance of the Name of Jesus and the Name of Abba-Father, 
in blessed contemplation of the Face of the Risen One. Then, 
through the quiet presence and movement of the Spirit within 
us, there shall flow forth from the depths of our being inexhausti¬ 
ble streams of grace and praise.'* 


^This essay was originally presented at the Colloquium on Nicea II, held 
at the College de France, 2-4 October 1986. It was published in F. Boespflug 
and N. Lossky, Nicee //, 787-1987, Cerf, Paris 1987, p. 367-374, and is 
translated and reproduced here by permission of the publisher. 

The French edition concluded with the following English summary; 
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“Having recalled the christological foundation of the icon, this ought not 
to be limited to the incarnation of the Word but to be extended to the entirety 
of the stages of the life of Christ, particularly the Cross, the Resurrection and 
the Ascension* The anthropological dimension of the icon leads out from the 
above. The painted icon finds its correspondence in the image of Christ en¬ 
graved in the heart of man, an image which grows while leading man toward 
full resemblance. It is from these things that the sacramentality of the icon 
proceeds: 

1) In its birth, from the hands and heart of the painter, but more funda¬ 
mentally as a word of the only Artist Creator who is the Holy Spirit. 

2) In its autonomous, permanent, objective existence as an ecclesial sacra¬ 
ment of divine grace. 

3) In its ever-renewed mediation where a relation of communion with 
God is founded and developed. 

Finally, the icon orients the gaze towards the heavenly Father, the Beyond 
the Word and Image, who yet comes with the Son to make his dwelling place 
in us.” 
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The Theology of the Icon* 


Nicholas Ozolin 


As we approach the twelve hundredth anniversary of the 
seventh Ecumenical Council, we become aware once again that 
one of the lasting results of Nicea II was to make it clear that 
any kind of theological approach to Christian images has to 
deal first with the icon of Christ, and that on its accurate under¬ 
standing depends the true meaning of all other icons. 

As Father John Meyendorff once put it, “the theological 
issue between the Orthodox and the iconoclasts was fundamen¬ 
tally concerned with the icon of Christ, for belief in the divinity 
of Christ implied a stand on the crucial point of God’s essential 
indescribability and on the Incarnation, which made Him visi¬ 
ble. Thus the icon of Christ is the icon ‘par excellence’ and im¬ 
plies a confession of faith in the Incarnation.”* 

Remaining the fundamental dogmatic fact of Christianity, 
incarnation is directly related to triadology and anthropology, 
while being the very subject of christology. In all three fields 
the notion of image appears to be essential for a correct under¬ 
standing of the Orthodox icon. Let us begin with a few words 
about the concept of image in triadology. 

I. The Son, the Consubstantial Image of the Father 

Having just recently overcome the threat of external perse¬ 
cution by the Roman state, the Church had to face almost imme- 

♦This paper was presented at the Third International Conference of Or¬ 
thodox Theological Schools, held at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology, Brookline, Mass., Aug. 30-Sept. 4, 1987, and is published with 
permission. 

ij. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology—Historical Trends and Doctrinal 
Themes, New York 1979, p. 51. 
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diately her first major inner crisis and doctrinal struggle: the 
Arian controversy. In the elaboration of antiarian argumentation 
the notion of “image” necessarily caught the attention of the 
Orthodox. Was it not St Paul who said about Christ quite 
straightforwardly: oq eotiv eIkov toO ©eoG toG dcopdxou— 
He is the image of the invisible God (Col 1: 15; 2 Cor 4: 4). 
And according to John 14:9, the Lord Himself was no less clear 
when He answered Philip, saying “He who sees me, sees the 
Father.” 

What could these words mean in the system of the Alex¬ 
andrian heresiarch? “As He is monad and principle of all, God 
is before all. This is why He is even before the Son.”^ Such was 
the fundamental idea and the leitmotiv of Arius’ thought. Actu¬ 
ally there was no place for the Christian Triad, since the God 
of Arius remained a monad and even a “closed monad”: “only 
God, only unbegotten, only eternal, only without beginning, 
only true, only immortal, only wise, only good, only mighty.”® 
“He alone has no one equal, neither alike nor of the same glory.”^ 
In such a system, the Son as image of the Father is reduced 
to radical dissemblance, i.e., to the absolute difference that 
separates creature from the Creator. The only known text where 
Arius speaks about the image says this clearly: “Understand,” 
he states, “that there was the monad and that the dyad was not 
before coming into existence. Thus when the Son is not, the 
Father is God. And now the Son, who was not (since he began 
to exist by the will of his Father), is the only begotten God and 
stranger. He is thus conceived according to thousands and 
thousands of thoughts, as spirit, power, wisdom, glory of God, 
truth, image and word.”® Being neither equal, nor coeternal, 
nor consubstantial with the Father, the Son cannot possibly be 
considered the Father’s perfect image, who could fully reveal 
Him, since “the Son has nothing belonging to God that belongs 
to him.”® We have here an understanding of God that “destroys 
the true transcendancy of ‘the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ a transcendancy that imphes,” as von Schdnbom 

^Quoted by St Athanasius, “De Synodis,” 16 P.G. XXVI col. 7086. 
sibid. col. 708 D. 

4Ibid. col. 705 D. 
sibid. col. 708 A B. 
eibid. col. 705 D-708 A. 
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observes, “the ability to give Himself entirely to the Son and to 
the Spirit, without any harm to His proper sovereignty.”^ 

As everyone knows, the answer of the Church had crystal- 
ized in the term 6(ioo6aio<;, introduced in the newly composed 
“Nicean” creed, that became henceforth the banner of Ortho¬ 
doxy. During the antiarian struggle, the most fiery defender of 
the Faith of Nicea, St Athanasius the Great, worked out the 
ecclesial doctrine of the image as a technical term in triadology. 
For him, the Son is the Father's consubstantial image. “When 
you speak about the Image, you mean the Son, because who 
else could be like God, if not the Begotten one.”® Fatherhood, 
as one of the fundamental characteristics of the first person 
of the Holy Trinity, is revealed to us by the Son. St Athanasius 
affirms that paternity is one of the few positive affirmations we 
have about the Father, one that permits us to name Him. Before 
all beginning and all eternity the first person of the Trinity is 
Father of His Son, who is without beginning and coeternal, 
Father of the consubstantial Logos. But since the quality of 
Father and Son signifies the identity of essence, this also con¬ 
cerns the concept of image when it is applied to the persons 
of the Holy Trinity. This is why St Athanasius says: “The Father 
is eternal, immortal, strong, light, almighty, God, Lord, creator 
and producer. All these features have to be found in the Image, 
so that it may be true that he who sees the Son, sees the Father 
(John 14:9). If on the contrary, as the Arians hold, the Son 
is created and not eternal, there is no true image of the Father.”® 
The word image, used by the Scriptures to speak of the 
Son, has to be lifted, as it were, to a higher level than the one 
of common talk and secular philosophy. Only in the elevated 
spheres of divine revelation does it become possible to posit 
the new concept of the Son as the consubstantial image of the 
paternal prototype. 

The new concept quickly became commonplace in patristic 
triadology. As one among many examples, let us quote St Basil 
the Great, who in his famous treatise “On the Holy Spirit” trans¬ 
poses the notions of ‘image by imitation’ and ‘likeness by what 

^Chr. V. Schonborn, Vicdne du Christ, Fondements thSologiques, Paris 
1986, p. 24. 

8“De decretis” 17, P.G. XXV, col. 444 C. 

®“First Oration against the Arians,” 21, P.G. XXVI, col. 56 A. 
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is common,’ to a trinitarian level: “What the image is there by 
imitation, the Son is here by nature. And just as in art the like¬ 
ness depends on the form, concerning the simple divine nature, 
it is in the community of divinity that there resides the principle 
of unity.”*® 

Vladimir Lossky expresses the same idea in the following 
words: the Son, image of the Father, does not manifest “the 
person of the Father but His nature, identical in the Son. It is 
identity of essence which is shown in the difference of persons: 
the Son, in his function of slKcbv, bears witness to the divinity 
of the Father . . , One ought, in order to prevent any ambiguity, 
to speak of the ‘natural image,’ as did St John of Damascus,** 
for whom the Son is an sIkcov (j)uaiKT‘|, ‘complete in everything 
like the Father, excepting the characteristics of unbegotteness 
and fatherhood.’ ”*^ 

Thus we have reached the ultimate source of all Christian 
veneration of images: “The Son is in the Father as the beauty 
of the image resides in the archetypal form . . . The Father is 
in the Son as archetypal beauty remains in its image,” declares 
Gregory of Nyssa.*® 

But in order to prevent serious misunderstandings con¬ 
cerning icon theology, we have to emphasize immediately that 
this “nature of the Father that is identical in the Son,” remains 
as such always invisible and thus also indescribable or uncircum- 
scribable in the sense of unrepresentable and indepictable. St 
Athanasius himself is very firm on this point. Among the char¬ 
acteristics and attributes that the Image and the Archetype have 
in common according to their divine ouoia, he of course in¬ 
cludes invisibility: “The Image of the invisible God is an invi¬ 
sible Image,” he states. 

Thus the concept of the “consubstantial image” belongs 
exclusively to triadology and pertains only to the divine sphere of 
intra-trinitarian relations. By no means may this concept be 
considered as the first link of a long chain of images that de¬ 
scend, so to speak, from a sort of divine “Urgrund” of supra- 

i»“De Spirito Sancto” 18, P.G. XXXII col. 149 C. 
i‘“De imaginibus” III, 18; P.G. XCIV, col. 1340 AB. 
i2“The Theology of the Image,” in In the Image and Likeness of God, 
Crestwood, N.Y., 1974, p. 135. 

i3“Contra Eunomium” I. P.G. XLIV, col. 636. 
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celestial regions down to the level of our optical perception and 
its painted reproduction. As the “essential” or “natural” Image 
of the Father, the Son remains on the trinitarian level strictly 
invisible and thus dcTtepiypcniToc;—indescribable or uncircum- 
scribable, because dirspiypcapla, the indescribability, is an 
attribute of the Father’s divine nature that He has in common 
with the Son.*^ In the economy of salvation, the Son as consub- 
stantial Image of the Father reveals to the world this common 
divinity in His person. Later, when we try to answer the 
question who is represented and representable in the icon of 
Christ, we shall do well to remember that this person, even after 
the incarnation, remains the hypostasis of the divine Word. 

But let us return to the victory over Arianism. One of the 
major consequences of this victory was to maintain not only 
the fundamental possibility of Christian art, but more particu¬ 
larly its specificity. The special task assigned to the Christian 
artists is to find more and more adequate forms to represent the 
descent of God in His creation as well as the “transfiguring” 
consequences of this coming. In other words, victory over Arian¬ 
ism is a necessary presupposition to the creation of what we 
call the specific Christian style. 

After these brief remarks about the concept of image in 
triadology, we can now turn to anthropology. 


II. The Image and Likeness of God in Man—Natural Gift and 
Personal Task 

The Septaugint, which is the version of the Old Testament 
covered in the Greek speaking East by the authority of the con¬ 
sensus patrum and the liturgy, remains for us an important testi¬ 
mony in the history of revelation. In Genesis 1:26 we read, “God 
said: let us make man Kax’ £lK6va fipexepocv Kal Ka0’ 6pot- 
coaiv—according to our image and our likeness.” 

WThis is an important argument against the sophiological iconology of 
Sergius Bulgakov, who denies precisely this indescribability, considering that 
the fathers of Nicea II simply took over an iconoclastic argument without 
understanding its true implications. (See my study “La doctrine boulgakovienne 
de la ‘descriptibilit6’ de Dieu h la lumi^re de la theologie orthodoxe de I’icdne,” 
Colloque Boulgakov, Le Messager orthodoxe. No. 98, Paris 1985.) 
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The Image of God 

According to patristic commentators, this verse indicates 
first of all that the imago dei is an ontological reality in man 
and implies a particular relation between him and God, remain¬ 
ing an unalienable and indestructible attribute of human nature 
so willed by the divine Creator. Thus the human being is not 
created autonomous and self-sufficient, but rather for participa¬ 
tion in divine life—it is only “in God” that he can realize his 
original destiny. Nothing is more “natural” for man than to live 
and to grow in grace. Far from opposing each other, nature 
and grace express the life-giving dynamics of the relations be¬ 
tween the creator and His creation. Although radically different 
according to their essence, both live in a communion that not 
only knows nothing of the fateful opposition between freedom 
and grace, but considers this divine grace and her uncreated 
energies to be the most natural “milieu” of human existence. 
The fathers used to understand the biblical teaching about the 
Garden of Eden precisely in this sense, as dealing with the 
“Church of Paradise,” where Adam still possessed “the ancient 
dignity of a free man,” as St Gregory Palamas once put it.*® 
Father John Meyendorff likes to speak in this connection about 
“open anthropology.” To the almost neutral and closed “natura 
pura” of scholasticism. Father John opposes man created liter¬ 
ally in “the state of grace,” naturally open to God in view of 
communion and synergy. Such a vision of natural and God- 
willed holiness of human existence is ultimately founded on the 
biblical doctrine of the image of God in man. In other words 
we have to see Adam as being adorned with the first created 
image of God. Genesis 1:27 says this clearly: “God created man 
in His image, in the image of God He created him, male and 
female He created them . . .” 

Reflecting various tendencies of patristic thought, different 
fathers have tried to locate more precisely God’s image in man. 
Some of them, like Gregory of Nyssa, have been influenced— 
through Origen—by Neoplatonism and its concept of auYyevsCa. 
To them the intellect—voDq—appeared most appropriate both 

i*“Triades,” I, 1, 9 ed. Meyendorff, Louvain 1959, p. 27. 
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for the “localization” and the expression of this “community of 
origin.” Others, like Irenaeus of Lyon with his soteriology of 
“recapitulation in Christ—the new Adam,” or Palamas, consider 
in consonance with biblical realism that not only the spirit and the 
soul participate in this quality of image, but the human body 
does as well.^® Thus St Gregory Palamas says: “The word ‘man’ 
is not applied to either soul or body separately, but to both 
together, since together they have been created in the image of 
God.”^^ Vladimir Lossky clearly agrees, saying: “The human 
person is not a part of man, any more than the persons of the 
Trinity are parts of God. That is why the character of the 
image of God does not belong to any one part of the human 
make-up, but refers to the whole of human nature in its entirety.”** 
Just as through Christ’s incarnation and resurrection, salvation 
offered to man concerns the totality of his nature without ex¬ 
cluding the body, in the same way the character of God’s image 
concerning the same totality, has to include corporality. By the 
way, this understanding is clearly implied by the traditional 
doctrine of the bodily resurrection of the dead.** 

However, to go further and try to define precisely what 
God’s image consists in does not seem possible, because, as 
Gregory of Nyssa explains, the image of God in man is neces¬ 
sarily unknowable [and thus uncircumscribed and indescribable!], 
for as it reflects the fullness of its archetype, it must also 
possess the unknowable character of the divine Being. “We 
can only conceive it through the idea of participation in the 
infinite goodness of God,” says Lossky.*® 

And thus we have reached the question of likeness. It was 
necessary to speak at some length about the inalienable and 
unfathomable image of God, on which the mystery of every 
human being is ultimately founded, because likeness presupposes 
the image just as chrismation presupposes baptism. And like¬ 
ness, understood as perfecting the image, is obviously of para¬ 
mount importance for icon-theology. 

i®As we shall see, this of course has no anthropomorphic implications. 

i^p.G. CL, col. 1361 C. 

tSLossky, La thiologie mystique, p. 115. 

i9See G. Florovsky, “The Resurrection of the Dead,” in Pereselenie dush 
Paris 1935, pp. 135-167. 

2®Lossky, ibid., p. 113. 
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The Likeness 

Likeness is accomplished by and in the Holy Spirit. 

“The Word,” writes St Athanasius the Great, “gave us 
the foretaste of the Spirit, so that we might become the sons 
of God according to the image of the Son of God.”^^ In Christ 
the distorted image of God is restored in the nature common to 
all human beings. In baptism this restoration is achieved for 
each believer personally, through the death of the old Adam 
and the resurrection in Christ. The Holy Spirit enables all those 
who are created Kax’ siKova—according to the Image, those 
who have risen from the baptismal waters as from the dead— 
to continue to perfect the likeness of their newly restored images 
to the archetype, who is Christ. Diadochus of Photike describes 
this process by referring explicitly to the work of an artist: “Just 
as painters first sketch the portrait with a single color, and then 
add one color to the other to make the portrait’s likeness con¬ 
form to its model . . . similarly in baptism the grace of God 
begins to restore the image as it was when the person came into 
existence. Then when she sees us striving with all our will 
toward the beauty of likeness . . . adding one virtue to the other, 
raising the soul’s beauty from glory to glory, grace acquires for 
her the mark of likeness.”^^ 

Christ includes in His one divine hypostasis the nature com¬ 
mon to the multitude of human beings. The Holy Spirit dis¬ 
tributes His divine nature, that He has in common with the 
Father and the Son, to the multitude of human hypostases. Vladi¬ 
mir Lossky describes this “self-distribution” of the Spirit, saying: 
‘“The Holy Spirit effaces Himself as Person before the created 
persons to whom He appropriates Grace. In Him the will of 
God is no longer external to ourselves: it confers Grace inwardly, 
manifesting itself within our very person in so far as our human 
will remains in accord with the divine will and co-operates with 
it in acquiring Grace, in making it ours. This is the way of 
deification, leading to the Kingdom of God which is introduced 
into our hearts by the Holy Spirit, even in this present life. For 

Zip-G. XXVI col. 997 A. 

22Diadoque de Photicee, “Oeuvres spirituelles,” Sources Chritiennes 5 
bis, Paris, 1955, p. 149. 
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the Holy Spirit is the sovereign unction resting upon Christ and 
upon all Christians called to reign with Him in the age to come. 
It is then that this divine Person, now unknown, not having His 
image in another hypostasis will manifest Himself in deified 
persons: for the multitude of the saints will be His image.”^® 

Now let us take a closer look at all those anointed ones, 
Christ and the multitude of saints whom we represent on icons. 

What is the icon of a saint? It is the image of a person 
who has realized holiness, the image of him who through acquir¬ 
ing the Holy Spirit bears His fruits, the handmade image of 
him who has fully used the possibilities received by the total 
restoration of God’s image in him through baptism. 

The icon strives to represent realized likeness. The specific 
Christian image shows the “natural” and God-willed hofiness 
of a creature who found his way back to communion with the 
Creator and who has fully realized that communion. In this 
case something happens to the old Adam, and this has to be 
shown: not the temptation, nor the struggle, but the final result, 
the peace in the Lord that is nothing other than adoration and 
glorification. True sacred art depicts this accomplished change, 
the achieved salvation, the transformation by God and in God 
of the fallen and mortal world—in a word, it depicts transfigura¬ 
tion. 

He who works to attain his likeness, works for the trans¬ 
figuration of the world. 

To affirm with St Seraphim of Sarov that “the aim of human 
life is to acquire the Holy Spirit,” means that the purpose of life 
is to realize oneself fully as a human being, because this is only 
possible “in God.” A human person resembles Christ in as 
much as, or in proportion as, he or she acquires the Holy Spirit; 
because it is He who manifests and obtains Christ for man. Thus 
it is the Holy Spirit who accomplishes the divine likeness in 
man. 

The third and last topic we must mention, at least very 
briefly, is christology. 


23Lossky, ibid. p. 169. 
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III. Theopaschism—a Necessary Presupposition for a 
Correct Understanding of the Icon of Christ 

What the first council of Nicea (325) was for a triadology, 
the Council of Chalcedon was for christology. If the Church 
after Nicea first had to ‘digest’ the o^oouaioq, one may say 
the same about the doctrine of the “two natures in one person.” 

The question was first of all to preserve the fundamental 
soteriological intuition of St Cyril of Alexandria: “The Word 
has suffered in the flesh.” Already the expression ©eotokoq 
—proclaimed at the Council of Ephesus (431), and resuming, 
according to St John of Damascus, the whole economy of salva¬ 
tion in one word—was meant to indicate that there is no other 
subject in Christ than the Logos. 

The matter concerned the necessary personal identity of 
the pre-eternal and beginning-less Word, with the Logos incar¬ 
nate, an identity that had been presupposed in the Nicean creed 
and was expressed with particular clarity in the hymn 6 jiovo- 
Y£vf]c; uibq Kal \6yoc, xoD ©eoO that we still sing at every 
liturgy: 

“Only begotten Son and immortal Word of God, . . . Who 
without change didst become man and was crucified, O Christ 
God trampling down death by death, who art One of the Holy 
Trinity, glorified with the Father and the Holy Spirit: save us.” 

In his book, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, Fr John 
Meyendorff states: “The preexistant Word is the subject of the 
death of Christ, for in Christ there is no other personal subject 
apart from the Word: only someone can die, not something, or 
a nature, or the flesh . . . The fifth council, by fully rehabilitat¬ 
ing the Cyrihan concept of the unity of subject in Christ, focused 
attention on the great importance of the hypostatic unity of the 
incarnate Word.”®^ In the same vein, Fr Georges Florovsky used 
to insist on the “asymmetrical” character of Orthodox christol¬ 
ogy. “Asymmetrical,” because in distinction to the divine nature, 
there is no proper hypostasis corresponding to the human nature 
in Christ; rather, this human nature has its person in the divine 
hypostasis, is included in it, is “enhypostasized.” This however 

24Pp, 72, 84-85. 
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does not mean that its will and actions are not really human. 
On the contrary, it is precisely the concept of the hypostasis that 
allows Orthodox theology to safeguard in its understanding of 
the incarnate God the positive intuition of Antiochian thought 
and the Tomos of Leo, that “every nature keeps its proper way 
of being.” 

This is why the classical “theopaschite” formula—“One of 
the Holy Trinity has suffered in the flesh”—is essential for icon- 
theology. We may now ask our ultimate question: What is de- 
scribable in Christ? 

(a) On the trinitarian level, the Son as consubstantial 
image of the Father bears witness to the divinity of the Father. 
This divinity of course remains always invisible. 

(b) In the incarnate Word, divine nature consubstantial 
with the Father remains of course also invisible. 

But His human nature, received from His Mother and 
consubstantial with us, having no proper hypostasis and being 
“enhypostasized” by the Word, retains the characteristic of 
describability proper to its nature, just as it has, for instance, 
kept its human will. 

God’s image in Christ’s human nature is fully restored; 
but it remains invisible and thus indescribable, thereby reflect¬ 
ing the incognoscibility of the archetype. 

(c) The divine likeness of Christ’s transfigured humanity 
is total,—not by grace, but “according to His divine person.” 

Indeed, unlike the case of the Saints, here the Holy Spirit 
does not need to “accomplish” a person, since the person who 
assumes the human nature of the New Adam is the divine 
hypostasis of the Word Himself. 

The transfigured but nevertheless describable human body 
of Christ, consubstantial with us, is therefore perfect likeness 
because it is “enhypostasized” in the total and perfectly holy 
person of the Word. 

Christ’s flesh, deified but nevertheless describable, shows us 
the person of the Word, because perfect likness can only be 
totally personal. 

To sum up these observations, I would say, paraphrasing 
the language of the 5th Ecumenical Council (553), that the 
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phrase, “God has sulfered in the flesh and died on the cross,” 
can be transformed in the following way: “One of the Holy 
Trinity has become describable in the flesh, and we paint the 
image of His divine person.” 
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Iconography of the Descent of 
The Holy Spirit 


Leonid Ouspensky 


At the present time there are in use in our Church practice 
two iconographies of the Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles: one with the Theotokos at the head of the apostolic 
circle, and the other—the traditional iconography—without her. 
This co-existence of two iconographies for one and the same 
feast is seen by some as normal or unimportant, while others 
take issue with it or even reject it. For some, the absence of the 
Theotokos, the highest of those present in the Upper Room, 
represents a distortion of historical truth and moreover, of the 
fulness of the event of Pentecost itself. For others, the presence 
of the Theotokos is considered incongruous with the content 
of the feast. Inasmuch as both of these iconographic variants 
take as their starting point the event that occurred in the “Zion 
Chamber” on the tenth day after the ascension of the Lord, and 
their difference consists only in the presence or absence of the 
Most Holy Theotokos, the question arises: What caused this 
difference in the content of these two variants? Do they express 
the same thing? 

Inasmuch as today is marked by a special interest toward 
the Church, by a search for Her essence, an especially sharp 
feeling of need for Her, so iconographic themes of an ecclesias¬ 
tical character are acquiring a special urgency. Among them 
the most important theme is perhaps that of Pentecost. There¬ 
fore its content, especially in our time, cannot be a matter of 
indifference. Consequently there is a need to examine the 
meaning of both variants of the icon. 

The present article makes no claims to exhaustive research 
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on the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Rather, it is an 
attempt to clarify these questions. 

The major arguments in defense of the depiction of the 
Most Holy Theotokos on the icons of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit are the text of Acts (1:13-14) and the text of the 
Synaxarion of the Feast of the Ascension, both of which show 
the presence of the Mother of God at the moment of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, the oldest depiction of Pentecost 
that has reached us, an illustration in the Syrian Gospel of 
Ravoula (6th century), depicts the Mother of God among 
the apostles. Also, Pentecost is represented with the Mother of 
God on Russian icons and in the iconographic PodUnnik of 
Siya (18th century).* 

Besides this, there are also pertinent theological arguments. 
Briefly, they come to the following. Inasmuch as the Orthodox 
Church does not remove the Mother of God from the ordinary 
descendents of Adam {i.e., despite her personal sinlessness, the 
Church does not consider her free from original sin), her depic¬ 
tion on the icons of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is natural. 
Her absence on this icon can be interpreted in a Roman 
Catholic sense: according to the teaching of Roman Catholicism, 
the Mother of God, because of her immaculate conception, is 
a special being, free from original sin, which was abohshed in 
her by a special gift of supernatural grace. She is, so to speak, 
redeemed before the redemption, in view of the future merits 
of Her Son. Consequently, Pentecost is superfluous for her. In 
the same Western sense, one can interpret the icon of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit without the Mother of God as a 
representation of the Church hierarchy only. 

According to the teaching of the Orthodox Church, it 
follows that one must depict the Mother of God on the icons 
of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, and that according to the 
Roman Catholic teaching, she must not be placed here. In 
practice, however, the reverse takes place. On Orthodox icons 
of Pentecost the Theotokos was not depicted until the 17th 
century, while on Roman Catholic icons of this feast, begin¬ 
ning in the middle ages, she is invariably present. 

^The reader who is interested in the development of the iconography 
of Pentecost should refer to L. Ouspensky and V. Lossky, The Meaning of 
Icons, 1969, p. 2Qlf, 
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Although the Acts of the Apostles do not speak directly 
about the presence of the Mother of God at the moment of 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit, from the context and sense of 
the narrative it is clear that she was among those present. Hav¬ 
ing listed by name the apostles who had returned after the 
Ascension of Christ, the author of Acts says, “These all con¬ 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women and Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and with His brethren” 
(Acts 1:14). And after the election of Matthias as the twelfth 
disciple in place of Judas, he starts the second chapter of Acts 
with the words, “Now when the day of Pentecost had fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place.” The words 
“they all” can be understood as referring only to the apostles 
listed in the first chapter (the general sense of the Greek text 
leads to this understanding), together with all those present, 
i.e., “about one hundred and twenty” (Acts 1:15). But even 
if one assumes that the texts of the first and second chapters 
of Acts do not have a direct connection with each other, and 
that at the beginning of the second chapter only the apostles 
listed are meant, this in no way changes the essence of the 
matter. According to the teaching of the Orthodox Church, 
the Mother of God cannot be extracted from the human race, 
i.e., in spite of her personal sinlessness, she by her nature 
remains subject to original sin, the consequences of which she 
bears as the common affliction which she shares with the 
whole human race. Therefore, she also needed the redemption 
and salvation of her Son. And, therefore, she also needed 
Pentecost as a personal deification.® Rephrasing the above- 
quoted text of the first chapter of Acts, the Synaxarion of the 
Feast of the Ascension points out the presence of the Mother 
of God with the apostles in the Upper Room. 

As we see, for Orthodox consciousness there is absolutely 

2The overshadowing of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit at the 
Annunciation is not her personal deification and therefore one must not, as 
is sometimes done, consider Pentecost redundant for her. “She who gave 
human nature to the Word and brought forth God-become-man, gave herself 
freely to become the instrument of the incarnation which was brought to 
pass in her nature, purified by the Holy Spirit. But, the Holy Spirit 
descended once more upon the Virgin, on the day of Pentecost; not this 
time to avail Himself of her nature as an instrument, but to give Himself 
to her, to become the means of her deification.” (Vladimir Lossky, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Churchy SVS Press, 1976, p. 193.) 
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no doubt that the Mother of God must not be excluded from 
the number of those present at the Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

Why then is the question of Her depiction on the icon 
of this feast being raised? 

Since within the Orthodox Church, in conformity with 
the content and meaning of Pentecost, there are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, two Pentecostal icons—the Holy Trinity and the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the apostles—so in the future we will 
examine the latter in connection with the icon of the Holy 
Trinity and also to some extent with the content of the icon of 
the Ascension. Ascension is a necessary condition of Pentecost: 
“It is to your advantage that I go away,” says the Lord, “for 
if I do not go away, the Comforter will not come to you; but 
if I depart, I will send Him to you” (John 16:7). This neces¬ 
sity is conditioned by the ontological connection between the 
ascension of human nature deified in Christ and the deification 
of man by the Holy Spirit, who descended on Pentecost. In¬ 
deed, it is the ascension which determines the content of 
Pentecost and consequently that of the Pentecostal icons. 

Thus in the Synaxarion of the Ascension we read: “The 
apostles who returned (after the Ascension of the Lord), hav¬ 
ing entered the chamber in which they gathered together with 
the Myrrh-bearing women and the Mother of the Word, 
exercised themselves in fasting, prayer and supplication, while 
awaiting the advent of the Holy Spirit, according to the promise.” 
According to this text, as we can see, the fulfillment of the 
promise refers to the Mother of God as well as to everyone 
gathered in the Upper Room, where she, together with the 
others, was awaiting the Descent of the Comforter. Before 
this, the same Synaxarion twice mentions the presence of the 
Mother of God at the Ascension of the Lord. 

If, however, we turn our attention to the New Testament 
texts narrating the Ascension, we will see that the presence 
of the Most Holy Theotokos is passed over in total silence, 
both in the Gospel (Lk 24:50-53) and in Acts (1:4-12). We 
do not find there even a hint of her presence at the event. 
Everything here is concentrated on the apostles. Nevertheless, 
we not only do not have, but we cannot even imagine an icon 
of the Ascension without the Mother of God. It is indeed she 
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who takes the central place here among the apostles and the 
angels. Externally, nothing can justify the presence of the 
Apostle Paul here, which even contradicts the historical data. 

As concerns the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit: 
it decisively contradicts the text of Acts, not only by its com¬ 
position and by the persons depicted, but even more so by its 
inner mood. In actuality, not to mention the number of persons 
depicted (twelve, not about 120), we see, instead of the general 
ecstasy that accompanied the Descent of the Holy Spirit (Acts 
2:1-13), the complete reverse: hieratical calmness and solemnity. 
The Apostle Paul who at that time, as well as at the moment 
of the Ascension, had no connection with Christianity what¬ 
soever, is depicted at the head of the apostolic circle, together 
with the Apostle Peter. Although they were among those pres¬ 
ent, the evangelists Luke and Mark, from the Seventy, do not 
really belong to the circle of the Twelve Apostles. However, 
they are in fact depicted among the Twelve. The Gospels which 
the evangelists are holding on the icon were not yet written, 
etc. In other words, if we use as a basis only the text of Acts 
as a historical source, then we must altogether reject the ico¬ 
nography of the feast as it exists in the Church, so far does it 
stray from the data that we have about the event which happened 
that day in Jerusalem. 

The aforementioned examples show that in the content of 
the icons of the Ascension and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the Church apparently does not limit Herself to those texts 
which narrate these events, but while basing Herself on these 
texts. She strives toward the most clear expression of the ec- 
clesiological essence of these feasts, as we will see later. It is 
necessary to underline here the basic feature of Orthodox ico¬ 
nography of the feasts in general. These icons are not limited 
to depicting only those New Testament accounts which directly 
describe the celebrated event. The service of the feast includes 
also readings from the Old Testament which have a typological 
meaning. And even the New Testament texts are juxtaposed 
with others which, though historically not connected to them, 
reveal the inner essence and meaning of the feast. The latter as 
well as the former have no less important a meaning for the 
icon and its understanding than does the historical witness (not 
to mention the fact that certain festal icons are not based on 
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any New Testament text, as for instance, the Nativity of the 
Theotokos or her Dormition). Therefore, basing the depiction 
on the given historical event, the icon expresses its catechetical 
meaning revealed by the totality of the liturgy. Otherwise the 
icon would have been the mere illustration of the sacred text— 
which it has never been, any more than the liturgy ever limited 
itself to the mere reading of Holy Scriptures. We can say that 
the icon is a pictorial expression of the Holy Tradition of the 
Church, that indwells the Holy Scriptures and the liturgical 
texts. Therefore, outside of the totality of the service of the 
feast, it is impossible to understand or examine a single Orthodox 
festal icon. 

Turning our attention to the service of the Ascension, v/e 
see the following: In contrast to the New Testament texts which, 
as previously noted, pass over in silence the presence of the 
Mother of God at the Ascension of her Son, the liturgical texts 
insistently stress her presence at this final act of the bodily 
presence on earth of her Son. For example: “. .. Thou didst 
ascend with Thy disciples to the Mount of Olives, having with 
Thee the one who gavest birth to Thee, the Creator and 
Maker of all” (Stichera of a Lity on “Glory ... Now and 
Ever...”). Or what can be more expressive than the direct 
address to her: “Here is your Son, O Theotokos,... on His way 
to heaven” (Troparion of the eighth canticle of the Canon). 
The reason for her presence here is obviously her role in the 
incarnation: “The incarnation,” Nicholas Cabasilas said, “was 
not only the work of the Father by His Power and His Spirit; it 
was also the work of the will and faith of the Virgin. Without 
the consent of the Immaculate one, without the agreement of 
her faith, the plan was as unrealizable as it would have been 
without the intervention of the three divine Persons themselves. 
It was only after having instructed her and persuaded her that 
God took her for His Mother and borrowed from her the flesh 
that she so greatly wished to lend Him.”® In other words, 
having united her will with the Divine will, she became the 
instrument of Divine Providence, the means of the incarnation 
and therefore an immediate participant in our redemption. In 

3M. Jugie. “Homelies mariales byzantines,” Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 
fasc. 3, Paris 1925, p. 463. Quoted by Vladimir Lossky, Mystical Theology, 
ibid., p. 141. 
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her person, humanity gave its consent to the incarnation of the 
Redeemer, so that the Word might become flesh. Therefore, 
being the necessary condition of salvation from the side of 
humanity, she “the one who gave birth to the Creator and 
Maker of all,” is depicted on the icon of the Ascension as the 
immediate witness of His incarnation. The ascending Christ is 
true God and true man, of one essence with the Father by 
Divinity, of one essence with us by humanity (Chalcedonian 
dogma). He is not the ghost nor the spirit for which the apostles 
mistook Him at His first appearance after the Resurrection (it 
is precisely this text—Luke 24:37—that is read at the Liturgy 
of the Ascension). He had assumed our human nature, which 
without separation and without confusion was united to divinity 
and was accepted from the Virgin Mary—the God-man whose 
flesh was touched by Thomas. It is for her indeed, “who as 
a Mother suffered more than anyone else, that it is fitting to 
delight in the never ending joy of the glory of His flesh” 
(Stichera of the Lity on “Glory... Now and Ever ...”). It is 
for her to see His most glorious Ascension, that is, the apotheosis 
of the humanity accepted from her, divinized, and placed above 
the heavens at the right hand of the Father. Being in a very 
direct sense the temple of the uncircumscribed God, the temple 
that was prepared by the Old Testament humanity, she is 
depicted here as the image of humanity renewed in Christ, the 
image of the Church. 

Turning our attention to the service of Pentecost, we see 
quite the opposite of what we saw in the service of Ascension: 
the presence of the Mother of God at the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit can be concluded from the text of the first chapter of 
Acts. However, it is necessary to underline here a considera¬ 
tion which, in my opinion, is very important and which is 
overlooked by the advocates of the depiction of the Mother of 
God on the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit: the Church 
did not include in the festal readings of the service of Pentecost 
the very text on which they rely (Acts 1:14). It is absent there.^ 

■‘The apostolic reading of the first day begins from the first verse of 
the second chapter of Acts: “Now, when the day of Pentecost had fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place.” It ends with the eleventh 
verse: “... we hear them speaking in our own tongues the wonderful works 
of God.” On the Day of the Spirit the Epistle to the Ephesians (5:9-19) 
is read. 
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Therefore, the reference to the first chapter of Acts cannot be 
a decisive argument. If this text is absent from the liturgical 
service, it does not have immediate relevance for reveahng the 
fundamental meaning of Pentecost. The icon is part of the 
hturgy, and therefore it cannot follow texts which are not in¬ 
cluded in the service.® Moreover, in the context of the event 
of the Descent of the Holy Spirit itself, the service of the feast 
does not mention the Mother of God, and it by no means 
singles her out from among those present. Rather, it covers 
everyone by the corporate term “disciples and apostles.”® The 
Synaxarions of both the Day of the Trinity and the Day of the 
Spirit are also silent about her. It is as if the Mother of God 
goes into the shadows at the mystery of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit.^ We find no reference to her in the homilies on 
Pentecost of the holy fathers such as John Chrysostom, Ambrose 
of Milan, Gregory the Theologian, and others. All this taken 
together is quite significant. In those places where, in the serv¬ 
ice of Pentecost, the Church glorifies the Mother of God in 
connection with the Holy Spirit (this takes place mostly in the 
canon to the Holy Spirit at Compline), the Church does so not 
in the context of the celebrated event but in the context of the 

5This is a general rule for which we know only one exception: the icon 
of Mid-Pentecost. 

®The absence of any mention of the Mother of God at the service of 
Pentecost was noted by F. Spassky (“Holy Tradition in the Liturgical 
Books,” Bogoslovskaya MysV, Paris, 1942, p. 146). “In the services, there 
is no particular mention of the presence of the Mother of God at Pentecost, 
which the iconography supports in the depiction of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the apostles. In such a depiction, the possibility of inter¬ 
preting Acts 1:14 and 2 (about staying with one accord in Jerusalem up 
to and including the very hour of Pentecost) is reflected. This depiction 
points to the second reception of the Holy Spirit by the Theotokos” (Lk 
1:35). Spassky does not point out the difference between the overshadowing 
by the Holy Spirit at Annunciation and at Pentecost. 

^As in certain great feasts of the Lord, the Theotokia are absent here 
in both canons of the first and second days of the feast. Other than the 
usual mention in the irmos of the 9th canticle of both canons, nothing is 
said about her. In the canon to the Holy Spirit at compline there are the 
usual Theotokia, but they are all dedicated to the theme of the Incarna¬ 
tion, except for the Theotokion of the 9th canticle which is addressed to 
the Mother of God as a protector and intercessor. Not directly, but 
obliquely, the irmos of the 9th canticle of the canon to the Holy Spirit 
could refer to her in connection with the descent of the Holy Spirit. And 
that is all. In addition to this, the usual canon to the Holy Theotokos at 
Compline is omitted for the entire period of Pentecost. 
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incarnation, i.e., in a christological but not in a pneumatological 
context; not in connection with the descent into the world of 
the Third Hypostasis of the Holy Trinity, but in connection 
with the role of the Holy Spirit at the incarnation of the Second 
Hypostasis. For example: “O Virgin, Full of Grace, by Whom 
the pre-eternal Word was born, You became the Divine Temple 
by the coming of the Spirit, by Whose creative force the birth¬ 
giving power is vouchsafed” (Theotokion of the first canticle 
of the Canon). Or: “We call you, O Mother of God, the gate 
of the intelligent light by whom Christ entered to us, appear¬ 
ing in the splendor of divine radiance, covered by the fleshly 
garment, invisible as God but now seen by us” (Canon to the 
Holy Spirit at Compline, on “Glory ... Now and Ever...”). 
It must be noted here that at Pentecost the Church seemingly 
summarizes the actions of the Holy Spirit up to the moment 
of His voluntary descent into the world: the overshadowing 
of the Virgin Mary at the Annunciation, His action in the Old 
Testament prophets and in the apostles before Pentecost. Once 
again: there is not a single text in the service that would point 
to a role for the Mother of God at the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit and to her participation in it together with the apostles. 

On the other hand, in the course of the entire service of 
the first and second days of Pentecost, the Church decisively 
and emphatically directs our attention to the apostles and their 
role, precisely in connection with the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit: “When Thou, O Lord, didst send Thy Spirit to the 
apostles who were seated ...” (stichera of the Lity on Glory... 
Now and Ever..“Now the apostles are girded from on 
high with the majesty of Christ” (third sticheron on verses on 
the Day of the Holy Spirit; “When the fountain of the Spirit 
came to earth..., it overflowed on the apostles, enlightening 
them” (Sedalen of the 8th tone). Compare the Troparion of 
the feast: “Blessed art Thou, O Christ our God, Who hast re¬ 
vealed the fishermen to be all-wise, having sent down upon 
them the Holy Spirit, and through them having caught the 
whole universe....”® Thus, it is not accidental that our Church 

®It is appropriate to recall here that the apostles are singled out from 
among those who received the Holy Spirit, not only in the service of 
Pentecost but also in the troparion of the third hour, which is read in our 
Church by the clergy before the consecration of the gifts at every Liturgy 
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calls this icon, “the Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles.” 

As with Ascension, so with Pentecost we run into one and 
the same phenomenon of correspondence between the icon and 
the service of the feast. The service of the Ascension confirms 
the presence of the Mother of God among the disciples at the 
Ascension of Christ, and the icon of this feast depicts her right 
in the center of the entire composition, in spite of the fact 
that the New Testament texts do not hint at this at all. It is 
different with Pentecost. From the text of the first chapter of 
Acts, we can see that she was present in the Upper Room. The 
service, however, never mentions her in connection with the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the traditional icon of the feast 
does not portray her. 

Therefore, at the service of the feast, where its ecclesiolog- 
ical and spiritual meaning is revealed, the apostles are constantly 
singled out from those present at the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
After the three persons of the Holy Trinity, it is precisely they 
who are put in first place and who are the main dramatis 
personae. But the Mother of God is glorified not in the context 
of the event of the descent of the Holy Spirit itself, but in a 
christological context (though mainly on the second day of the 
feast, in the canon to the Holy Spirit). In other words, in the 
context of the event being celebrated, the Mother of God 
seemingly retires to second place in relation to the apostles and 
is eclipsed by them. What results is just the opposite of what 
we see on the icon on which she is depicted. Consequently, 
either (a) the service is wrong in not giving first place to the 
Mother of God in relation to the apostles, as is the traditional 
iconography of the feast, which does not depict her; or (b) the 
icon is wrong which places her at the head of the apostolic 
choir, and by so doing contradicts the service of the feast. 

Consequently, as a result of the external juxtaposition of 
the service of Pentecost and the icon of the feast with the 
image of the Theotokos among the apostles, we encounter a 
contradiction which really must not exist. This means that the 
reasons for which she is not mentioned in the context of the 

of St John Chrysostom and St Basil the Great: “O Lord, who didst send 
down Thy Most Holy Spirit upon Thine apostles at the third hour: take 
Him not from us.. 
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celebration, and is absent from the traditional icon of the 
feast, must be sought in the content and direction of the feast 
of Pentecost, which means the content and direction of the icon 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

In the Orthodox Church, there are two icons—completely 
different in their content, name, and meaning—that correspond 
to the feast of Pentecost. One is the “Old Testament Trinity” 
in the form of three angels, and the other is the icon of the 
“Descent of the Holy Spirit” on the apostles. Also in Orthodoxy, 
where there is no special feast of the Holy Trinity, the first day 
of Pentecost is dedicated primarily to its glorification. 

Pentecost marks especially the revelation of the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, who descended into the world, or 
more precisely into the Church, on the 50th day after the 
Resurrection of Christ. But this hypostatic descent of the Holy 
Spirit is a consequence of the economy of the Second Person 
of the Trinity: “The Word took flesh so that we might receive 
the Holy Spirit,” said St Athanasius the Great.® Redeemed by 
the blood of Christ from slavery to sin, human nature becomes 
capable of receiving the Holy Spirit, capable of the realization 
of the final goal of creation: that is, deification, man’s attaining 
to perfect union with God by grace. The descent of the Holy 
Spirit on Pentecost occurred precisely for this goal of deifica¬ 
tion. “This was the goal and end of the entire incarnate econ¬ 
omy of Christ; that the Holy Spirit would be received by those 
believing in Him,” in the words of St Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian.And deification is “the action of the Spirit... by which 
the Trinity becomes known” (Canon of the Day of the Holy 
Trinity—canticle 7; see also the “prayer on bended-knee” of St 
Basil the Great at Vespers). Accepting the deifying gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, man becomes a partaker of Trinitarian Life, 
because knowledge is precisely the unity of being. The beginning 
of deification is the beginning of life in the Holy Trinity. “To¬ 
gether with the Holy Spirit, both the Father and the Son enter 
into us and are contemplated,” according to St Symeon the 

^“On the Incarnation” and “Against Arians,” VIII, P.G., XXVI, 996c., 
quoted by V. Lossky, ihid,, p. 179. 

i^Homily 38, chapter 1. The Homilies of St Symeon the New Theologian, 
1st edition, Moscow, 1892, p. 317. 
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New Theologian. “ Or, in the words of St Basil the Great, “The 
one who has attracted the Spirit attracts also both the Son and 
the Father.”^^ By the descent of the Holy Spirit, “The new 
Being is begotten according to the likeness of the Holy Trinity. 
This new Being is the Holy Church, one in essence but multiple 
in persons, having as Her Head Christ, and as Her Members, 
angels, prophets, apostles, martyrs and those who repent in 
faith.”^* 

The Holy Trinity, the cause of our salvation and deifica¬ 
tion, forms the basis of the life of the Church. The Church is 
the completion of the economy of the Holy Trinity, the revela¬ 
tion of the Father in the action of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and the source of the multi-unity of persons according to the 
image of the Divine Triunity. And the concluding moment of 
her formation is Pentecost. By the descent of the Holy Spirit is 
given the final revelation of the Triune God, the central dogma 
of Christianity. Therefore it is natural that the first day of the 
feast, i.e., the very day of the descent of the Holy Spirit, should 
be dedicated to the adoration of the Holy Trinity. Therefore 
the very feast is called “the Trinity” in our Church. This follows 
from the very meaning of the event. The redemption of the 
human race happened by the participation of all of the persons 
of the Holy Trinity because of the unity of their will. Con¬ 
sequently, the very sanctification of man is accomplished by the 
will and action, not only of the Holy Spirit, but of the entire 
Holy Trinity. At Pentecost, trinitarian Life itself descends to 
earth and becomes the life of man. “Not by function as before 
(in prophets, and in disciples of Christ before Pentecost) but 
by actual presence... the Spirit co-lives and co-dwells (with 
man),” said St Gregory the Theologian.’^ 

The revelation received by man on the day of Pentecost 
has an absolutely specific character. Whereas at the Baptism 
(of Christ) and at the Transfiguration, the revelation of the 
Holy Trinity was addressed to the external senses of man (John 

i^Homily 45, chapter 9, ibid., p. 396. 

i^Third Epistle. Works Volume 6, p. 83. Quoted in the article “The Day 
of the Trinity” by Archpriest Konstantinov, Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate no. 7, 1958, p. 56. 

i^Archbishop Antony, The Collected Works vol. 2, pp. 75-76. 

i^Homily 41, “On Pentecost,” in Works vol. 1, St. Petersburg, p. 587, 
P.G. 36, 436. 
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the Forerunner and the chosen apostles heard the voice of the 
Father, saw the Son, and beheld the Holy Spirit, who descended 
in the form of a dove or a cloud), at Pentecost there is no 
visible manifestation of the Holy Trinity. There is only a visible 
manifestation of the Third Hypostasis. Only the fiery tongues 
and the sound accompanying their appearance are accessible 
to the external senses of man. Here we are granted a revela¬ 
tion which is brought to its completion at Pentecost: from its 
visible image to its spiritual understanding. Here the revelation 
of the Holy Trinity is addressed not to the external senses of 
man but to the inner life of man. “On that day (i.e., when the 
Holy Spirit comes) you will know that I am in my Father and 
you in me and I in you” (Jn 14:20). Trinitarian dogma, there¬ 
fore, is not an obscure teaching or abstract formula; nor is it a 
truth which becomes known through the reasoning process, 
like the truths dealt with by science. Comprehension of the Holy 
Trinity is accomplished not by way of external learning, but by 
way of the inner living experience of Christian life: “If any¬ 
one ... keeps my word ... we will come to him and make our 
home with him” (Jn 14:23). Revelation of the trinitarian 
dogma is the fundamental theological theme of the feast. The 
icon of the Old Testament Trinity, displayed on this day, ap¬ 
pears to join together the beginning of the Old Testament 
Church (the promise to Abraham) with the concluding moment 
of the establishment of the New Testament Church, welding 
the beginning of the promise to its fulfilment in the day of 
Pentecost. In other words, Pentecost manifests the succession 
and bond between the Old and New Testaments, between the 
beginning of the revelation and its completion, between the 
beginning of the promise and its fulfilment. 

The icon of the Holy Trinity in the form of three angels is 
the historical image of its appearance to Abraham. This ap¬ 
pearance is revealed and understood as the image of the Holy 
Trinity only in the light of its self-revelation. Only in the light 
of this New Testament revelation do we know that the image 
of the Deity in the form of three angels points to the Deity’s 
triunity, to the equality of honor of Persons, and to the econ¬ 
omy of the Holy Trinity in the world. And this revelation is 
reflected in the very iconography of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

We display the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit on 
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the second day of the feast, which is dedicated to the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity. However, its imagery and content, 
like that of the icon of the Holy Trinity, embraces both days. 
Depicting the event of the 50th day, the icon reflects the con¬ 
tent of the entire feast and even goes beyond the boundaries 
of the celebrated event. 

In the traditional icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
there are always twelve apostles depicted in the Upper Room. 
The action is shown not inside, but outside of the structure, 
as an indication that the meaning of what is happening is not 
limited by the given place, just as it is not limited by the par¬ 
ticular moment in time. At the top of the image, above the 
apostles, there is a symbolic depiction of heaven in the form 
of a semi-circle, from which rays descend upon them. At the 
bottom, in the archway, there is a depiction of the world, of 
the cosmos, in the form of a male figure in royal apparel who 
holds in his hands a napkin with the twelve scrolls. The apostles 
are placed on a bench which has the form of an elongated semi¬ 
circle. They sit on it not in an unbroken row, but on two sides 
of the semi-circle. This way, two rows of apostles sit facing 
each other. At the top, these rows end with the apostles Peter 
and Paul. Inasmuch as the rows of apostles face each other, 
there is an empty space between Peter and Paul. Because of 
the so-called reverse or elevated perspective, all of the apostles 
depicted are in the same plane, and are all equal in honor. 
There is no central figure around whom they are grouped. 
Peter and Paul, depicted at the top, are larger than the other 
apostles; but since from a visual point of view they do not stand 
out from the others, nothing disturbs the equality of honor of 
the twelve. A characteristic feature of the icon of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit is that there are no secondary persons, nor 
is there a predominant one.*® 

“The soul of every feast is the presence of the one to whom 
the celebration is addressed,” according to Metropolitan Philaret 

we remember that the Orthodox Church affirms the absolute 
equality of honor of the apostles and their successors— i.e., their absolute 
equality in terms of dignity, authority and grace—then we must recognize 
this feature in the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit not as the “fruits 
of a misunderstanding” (A. Grabar, “The Iconographic Scheme of Pentecost,” 
Seminal ium Kondakovianum 2, Prague, 1928, p. 223), nor as a consequence 
of the necessity for “inserting more persons” (Prof V. Pandursky, “The 
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of Moscow.^® In the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
there is no visible image of this main Person to whom the 
celebration is addressed. Therefore, “If in the kenosis of the 
Son, His Person is revealed to us while His Divinity is covered 
by the form of a servant, the Holy Spirit in His advent re¬ 
veals the common nature of the Trinity, but covers His Person 
by His Divinity. He remains unrevealed, that is to say, covered 
behind His gift.”^’^ We do not have the personal image of the 
Holy Spirit and therefore we cannot depict Him. That is why, 
in the traditional Orthodox iconography of the feast, the place 
for the main Person remains empty. But inasmuch as the 
hypostatic descent of the Holy Spirit is the conclusion of the 
revelation of the Holy Trinity, the icon depicting it is con¬ 
sidered to be a trinitarian icon. In the Trebnik (Book of 
Needs), the order for the blessing of trinitarian icons is called, 
“the order for the blessing and sanctification of the icon of the 
Most Holy and Life creating Trinity in the image of three 
Angels, or Baptism, or Transfiguration, or Descent of the Holy 
Spirit.” Therefore, together with the icon called the Old Testa¬ 
ment Trinity, there are three new testamental trinitarian icons, 
one of which is the Descent of the Holy Spirit.*® Since we do 
not have His hypostatic image, there can be no hypostatic image 
of the Holy Trinity. Therefore, what is depicted on the icon is 
what is accessible to us, namely the image of the appearance 
of the Holy Spirit. The open space, which underlines the 
absence of the visible image of the Deity, is an indication of 
the other kind of knowledge which is given to man in the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 

That there are exactly twelve persons depicted (Cosmos 
does not count because he is a representational figure) ob¬ 
viously has a decisive meaning here. Twelve apostles as we 

Resurrection and Ascension of Christ and Pentecost in Iconography,” 
Godishnik Na Duhovnata Akademiyay Sofia, 1956, p. 465), but rather as a 
profound insight which most appropriately expresses the exceptionally rich 
and multi-layered content of Pentecost. 

^®“Homily on Pentecost.” Works of Filaret, Metropolitan of Moscow 
and Kolomna, Homilies and Speeches vol. 1, Moscow, 1873, p. 65. 

Lossky, ibid.y p. 168. 

the blessing of the icon of the Old Testament Trinity, the 
Stichera of Pentecost are read (on Lord I Call, Glory... Now and 
Ever...): “Come, O people, let us worship the Trihypostatic Deity ..At 
the blessing of other icons, the troparion and kontakion of the feast are read. 
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know, is the number of constant and continual followers chosen 
by Christ Himself. “He called His disciples to Him and chose 
twelve of them whom He also designated apostles” (Lk 6:13; 
see also Mt 10:1, Mk 3:13-14 and Lk 9:1). Right before 
Pentecost the apostles restore this number, i.e., the fullness of 
the apostolic circle, by the election of Matthias (who was a 
follower of Christ from the beginning) “... to take over this 
apostolic ministry which Judas left to go where he belongs” 
(Acts 1:25). This restoration shows that the fullness of the 
apostolic circle was necessary for the descent of the Holy 
SpiriP®—not a group, not separate persons, but precisely the 
fullness (“they all were together”)—the gathering of the wit¬ 
nesses of the life, miracles and resurrection of Christ from the 
beginning, at the designated place: “... but stay in the city 
(Jerusalem) until you have been clothed with power from 
on high” (Lk 24:49).®® Just as the twelve tribes of Israel 
represented the fullness of the Old Testament Church, which 
prefigured the New Testament Church, so the fullness of the 
New Testament Church, the Body of Christ, is symbolically 
expressed by the number of the twelve depicted on the icon of 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit.®* 

Numerical symbolism has become largely meaningless for 
us today, and in Ae case at hand, it may seem casuistic. Never¬ 
theless, it exists in the Church, and it is not at all accidental 
that in the traditional icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the number twelve has never been altered. It cannot be other¬ 
wise, for the Church is not a static form limited within specific 
boundaries, but a living organism changing in time. Therefore, 

i®On the contrary, the election of a twelfth apostle in place of James, 
who died a martyr’s death after Pentecost, is mentioned nowhere. C/. N. 
Koulomzine, “La place de Pierre dans I’figlise primitive,” La Primauti de 
Pierre, Paris, 1976. 

20Since this commandment was given to the apostles chosen and named 
upon their return from the Mount of Olives, it seems that the words of 
Acts 2:1 (“They were all with one accord...”) more properly refer not 
to everyone in general who was in the Upper Room, but, as the Slavonic 
translates it, to the apostles listed in the first chapter along with the newly- 
elected Matthias. 

2iThe mystical number twelve in general runs through the Old and 
New Testaments, including the Apocalypse. According to the vision of St 
John the Theologian, the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem have twelve 
foundations, and on them are written the twelve names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb (Rev 21:14). 
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Her fulness can be expressed not by the actual number of 
those present at the historical moment of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit or at any other moment of Her history, but only 
symbolically—by the number twelve. This numerical symbolism 
points to the most important dogmatic aspect of Pentecost: the 
receiving of the gifts of the Holy Spirit by the whole fullness of 
the Church. 

Depicting twelve apostles as the apostolic circle itself, the 
icon points towards that to which all services of the Church 
ascend; the council of the apostles, through whom the power of 
the ascended Saviour is being realized, the council of the twelve 
builders of the mysteries of God, clothed from on high with 
equal power (Lk 24:48-49) and equal authority to bind and 
to loose (Mt 18:18; Jn 20:23). In other words, the apostles 
depicted on the icon represent the apostolic circle as the founda¬ 
tion of the Church, as the summit of Her hierarchy, and as 
those to whom the succession of authority in the Church is 
traced. It is exactly this to which the readings of the feast, 
both Old and New Testament, point: the first passage about 
the election of 70 men to help Moses—“. .. and they shall bear 
the burden of the people with you, that you may not bear it 
yourself alone” (Num 11:17); the gospel reading at Matins 
on the Day of the Trinity, which repeats the reading at Vespers 
on the first day of Pascha (Jn 20:19-23) and ends with the 
words, “Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, 
they are forgiven. If you retain the sins of any, they are re¬ 
tained.” And finally, the gospel at the Liturgy on the Day of 
the Spirit, about the salvation of human souls, the Church 
trial, the mission of pastors in relation to the flock, and the 
authority to bind and to loose (Mt 18:10-20), is especially 
characteristic. 

But the service of the feast when speaking about the 
apostles, never defines their number, i.e., the apostolic choir 
of twelve itself. It speaks about the apostles in general, ap¬ 
parently having in view the circle of the 70, who also received 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost: “Now the Spirit-Comforter is 
poured out on aU flesh, starting with the apostolic choirs...” 
(1st stichera on verses)—not “choir” but “choirs” in the plural.^ 

22The text of Acts 2:14, where the number of apostles is defined 
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How then does the icon deal with the problem of the widening 
of the apostolic circle? The number twelve is unchangeable 
in the icon; but it, just like the service of the feast, does not 
restrict the apostolic circle to only the apostles listed in Acts. 
Normally, it adds three apostles which do not belong, strictly 
speaking, to the number of the twelve. These are the Holy 
Apostle Paul and the two Evangelists, Mark and Luke. While 
doing this, however, it removes three others,^® that is, it simply 
exchanges some apostles for others. But it is exactly in this 
way that the apostolic circle widens, while the number estab- 
hshed by God, the number that expresses fullness, does not 
change, but always remains the same. The presence of St 
Paul can be explained by his pre-eminent position as first 
among the apostles and the apostle to the nations; likewise the 
presence of Mark and Luke as the evangelists. However, this 
still does not explain their substitution for three apostles of 
the founding circle chosen by Christ Himself. It seems that the 
explanation for this must be sought in the readings of the feast 
which were mentioned above. Each one of the apostles is a 
bearer of the authority to bind, to loose, and to absolve sins. 
But each of them received this authority not personally in 
separation from the others, but as a member of the council of 
the apostles. “And standing in the midst of them. He said.. .” 
The number of those present at that time is not designated, 
either in the Gospel of Matthew (18:18), or in that of John 
(20:19-20). We know that in the latter case the apostle Thomas 
was absent. So, neither the whole totality of the apostolic 
circle, nor its majority, conditions this power. It is not limited 
to the circle of the twelve apostles chosen by Christ, but extends 
to the other 70 and is handed down to their successors.®* In 
this way, the apostolic circle widens. Consequently, in neither 
the icon nor in the service of Pentecost is the circle restricted 

(“... Peter, standing up with the eleven...”) is not included in the reading 
of the feast, just like the text mentioning the Mother of God. 

23The analogy to this we see also in the Old Testament: the twelve 
tribes of Israel are counted according to the number of the sons of Jacob. 
Although two (Levi and Joseph) are dropped, the number twelve is restored 
by the sons of Joseph, Manasseh and Ephraim (c/. Num 1:6-15 and Gen 
43:5). 

24Let us recall that at the naming of every new bishop, the troparion 
and kontakion of Pentecost are sung. 
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to the twelve only. The presence on the icon of the apostle Paul, 
together with the evangelists Mark and Luke, must be under¬ 
stood precisely as an indication of the dissemination of this 
absolving and retaining power outside the limits of the choir 
of the twelve. (The apostle Paul, as we know, already received 
the Holy Spirit from the apostles, through the laying on of 
hands by Ananias, cf., Acts 9:17.) 

In addition to that, the gift of the Holy Spirit lays the 
foundation for the beginning of the service of the apostles in 
the Church, and fulfills this service. Immediately after the 
descent of the Comforter, they approach the apex of their 
mission, starting with the preaching. But the icon does not 
show a particular moment of this preaching, not even Peter’s 
first sermon. It shows rather the knowledge and instruction that 
the Church received for all time: the knowledge of the mys¬ 
tery of the Holy Trinity and the knowledge of God become man, 
which the descent of the Holy Spirit gave to the apostles, and 
through them to the entire Church. We see the apostles blessing 
and carrying scrolls (a symbol of teaching and preaching), 
and four evangelists with gospels in their hands, although 
those gospels had not yet been written. But it is these very scrolls 
and gospels which are the fulfilment of the promise of Christ 
about the instruction through the Holy Spirit: “Whom the 
Father will send in My name. He will teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I said to you” (Jn 14:26). 
These scrolls and gospels are the fruit of this “teaching” and 
“remembrance.” The gospel is the image of Christ, the God- 
man, transmitted by the living witnesses of His life, miracles, 
resurrection and ascension. Through the descent of the Holy 
Spirit this witness became the Word of God, enlightening the 
ends of the earth: “But you shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you, and you shall witness to me ... 
even to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). That is why the 
evangelists Mark and Luke are depicted here among the 
twelve, instead of two other apostles. They, together with the 
evangelists from the apostolic circle itself, are the glorious and 
all-venerable bearers of the good news of the word of God, 
the bearers and witnesses of the fulfilment of the commandment 
of Christ. 
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If the icon of the Holy Trinity in the form of three 
angels points to the mystery of the Divine Being, whose image 
the Church is, then the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles shows us this divine mystery while revealing 
the inner life of the Church, that is, the providential action 
of the Holy Spirit in man and in the world. 

In the Holy Trinity as the prototype of the Church, the 
fundamental quahties of the Church are given—unity, holiness, 
and cathohcity. These find their expression in the apostolicity 
of the Church, the concrete historical reahty of the apostolic 
circle of the twelve. These quahties of the Church are shown 
to us by the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit and espe¬ 
cially the quahty of unity: “But when He distributed the tongues 
of fire. He called all into unity; wherefore with one accord 
we glorify the All-Holy Spirit” (Kontakion of Pentecost). From 
that time on, the Church has received the fullness of Her being 
and becomes simultaneously the Body of Christ, “the fulness 
of Him Who fills all in ah” (Eph 1:23). This “unity” is the 
expression of the whole life of the Church, of Her essence— 
the oneness of the Body of Christ which cannot be divided, 
the oneness as the first and fundamental quahty of the Church: 
“For by one Spirit, we were all baptized into one body” (I Cor 
12:13). We see the council of the members, equal in honor, 
united by the common hfe full of grace. While maintaining 
the individual features of the apostles, the icon fits them into 
one common form, which welds them together in a strict 
hierarchical order as the expression of the oneness of their 
common hfe according to the image of the Holy Trinity.^® The 
icon depicts the apostles with smah crowns and with tongues 
of fire over them: “The seed of Divinity is given now to earthly 
nature by the Spirit of the Father” CTriode, 2nd troparion of 
the 9th Ode, Friday of the Holy Trinity). As an individual 
human person, every apostle receives his personal sanctifica¬ 
tion, the gift of hohness, and the seed of deification. But the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which every one of those present re- 

25The unity of the Church cannot be and never has been disrupted by 
all the numerous lapses of the people from apostolic times up to our own 
day. Therefore, there is only one path for those who fall away from this 
unity. This is the confession of the One Body of Christ and entry into it— 
the participation in the one universal eucharist. 
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ceived in the form of a tongue of fire, descended upon the 
entire Church. The fullness of the Holy Spirit, filling all in all, 
is the holiness given to the Church as the Body of Christ. It is 
the source and goal of Her existence. 

The first two qualities of the Church, oneness and holiness, 
determine her third quality—catholicity. The widening of the 
apostolic circle and its submission to the one form and common 
pattern of the icon does not subject the apostles to uniformity. 
Each of them maintains his own uniqueness. According to the 
image of the Holy, Consubstantial and Undivided Trinity, the 
multiplicity in unity and unity in multiplicity expresses the 
structure of the Church, which is one in essence and consists of 
a multitude of persons. This is Her catholicity. By this mono¬ 
lithic group of apostles, welded together by the fire of the 
Holy Spirit—the flame of a new, vital principle of love—the 
icon does not show the external aspect of the event, the con¬ 
fusion of the apostles, which was seen by the onlookers as 
drunkness and unruliness. It shows rather the content of the 
event, the structure of the life of the Church—now in the Holy 
Spirit—which is unapproachable to unenlightened eyes.^* 

Finally, the Church is apostolic, founded by the apostles 
and upon the apostles, whose teaching contains the entire full¬ 
ness of Her dogma, and upon whom Her authority to bind and 
to loose is based. 

The apostles are depicted giving a blessing. The source of 
this gesture of benediction is the benediction of the ascending 
Christ which was transmitted by Him to the apostles, through 
them to their successors, and to all those whom they bless. 

Thus the Day of the Spirit, the feast of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, is the feast of the Church. At the liturgy of the 
first day of Pentecost we sing the prokeimenon of the apostles: 
“Their voice has gone out into all the earth, and their words 
to the ends of the universe”; on the Day of the Spirit, we sing 
the prokeimenon of the sixth tone: “O Lord, save Thy people 

26The whole ecclesiology of the Church, which is concretely expressed 
in Her canons, is based on the application to life of that which is revealed 
by Her prototype, i.e., on the Orthodox confession of the Holy Trinity. 
‘The miracle of Catholicity reveals in the very life of the Church that order 
of life proper to the Holy Trinity. The pre-eminently ‘catholic’ dogma of 
the Trinity is the model, the canon, for all the canons of the Church, the 
foundation of the whole ecclesiastical economy.” V, Lossky, ibid., pp. 196-197. 
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and bless Thine inheritance.” The “inheritance” is the One, 
Holy^ Catholic and Apostolic Church, which without interrup¬ 
tion or change preserves the succession, the teaching and the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit received through those at whose head 
stands the choir of the Twelve as Her foundation. 

The icon of the Holy Trinity is expressed by three angels, 
often painted within one common, unifying structure. This 
structure (as, for instance, in the profound dogmatic vision of 
St Andrey Rublov), is closed and represents a circle. On the 
icons of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, this composition is not 
closed but is emphatically opened, both at the top and at the 
bottom. It seems to be stretched upwards to its completion, or, 
more precisely, to the absence of visible, earthly completion. 
The council of the apostles remains open upwards towards 
that to which the symbol of heaven points: to the uncreated, 
divine world, from which the rays—the energy of divine grace— 
descend upon it. 

The rows of the apostles are not closed at the bottom. 
They are open for us. The Church is not restricted either by 
the apostolic circle, or by apostleship in general, or by the 
hierarchy. In His high priestly prayer, the Saviour asks the 
Father not only about the apostles: “I do not pray for these 
only, but also for those who believe in me through their word, 
that they may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me and 
I in Thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me” (Jn 17:20-21). The unclosed 
structure of the icon at the top and bottom is this very openness 
of the Church: at the top the communion with the Uncreated 
Trinitarian Being through the Holy Spirit, and on the bottom, 
the communion with the whole world through us. 

We continue those rows of the apostles and shall continue 
them until the end of the ages, because the economy of the 
Holy Spirit has a beginning but no end. The Spirit, who 
descended on the 50th day after the resurrection of the Son 
of God, did not leave the world, but remains in the Church: 
The Comforter is sent so He can “be with you forever” (Jn 
14:16). This eternal indwelling is itself the continuous Pentecost 
of the Church. In this sense the obstacle of time falls away 
and Pentecost is seen as our life in the Church at all times. 
Entering the Church, we enter into this very structure of the 
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icon, into the life of the Church after the image of the Holy 
Trinity. The Church is this environment in which the union of 
God and Man takes place. We are born in the Church through 
that which She received from the apostles and transmits through 
their successors. “We honor the apostles,” said St Symeon the 
New Theologian, “... because by Him (the Saviour) they were 
sent to make us sons of God by grace, inheriters of life eternal 
and communicants of unspeakable goodness through the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel and Holy Baptism.”^^ Deification can be reached 
only in the Church, and the icon points to the means by which 
it can be reached, i.e., not only the subjective side of the 
Church—the personal deification of the apostles present in the 
Upper Room—but to Her objective, sacramental side as well. 
Both of these sides of the Church become actual and realizable 
by the personal presence of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, what is 
depicted on the icon of His descent is exactly what opens for 
us the path to deification and guides us on this path: the 
preaching of the Word of God and the totality of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit which are handed down to us through the 
apostles and their successors in the sacred mysteries. In other 
words, what is depicted relates precisely to the economy of the 
Holy Spirit; that is, to the apostles—the architects of the divine 
mysteries, the immediate and active “makers” of Pentecost. 

But the Church is not limited to humanity. Man cannot 
be separated from the entire visible world: “The complex 
composition of our creaturely nature of body, soul and spirit.., 
puts us in an unbreakable bond with the totality of the created 
cosmos,”^® because, our body is a microcosmos.^® In the in¬ 
carnation of the Son, the whole world became the temple of 
the deity. Therefore, the Church includes in Herself all the 
creaturely world, which is called to union with God. In each 
of Her members. She is united with the world, and through them 
She is opened for all creation. Therefore, the content of the 
narrative of Acts and the hturgical texts does not limit the 
apostolic preaching to the nations surrounding the apostles on 

27/Wrf., HomUy 11, p. 98. 

28V. Lossky, “The Personality and Thought of the Most Holy Patriarch 
Sergius” in Patriarkh Sergii i yego Dukhovnoye Naslyedstvo., Moscow, 1947, 
p. 268. 

29St Maximus the Confessor, “Mystagogy” 7, P.G. 61, 685. 
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the day of Pentecost, nor to humanity in general. The action 
of the Church is directed towards the whole visible creation. 
“I am the light of the world,” “Go into the whole world,” 
“Preach the gospel to all creation.” The economy of the Holy 
Spirit is the very fulfilment of this testament of Christ. “The 
light of the Comforter has come and has enlightened the world” 
(sedalen of the 2nd tone, matins of Pentecost), the apostles 
“journeyed throughout the world ... and enlightened all crea¬ 
tion with their teachings” (Stichera of the 4th tone on “Lord 
I Call,” on the Wednesday of Pentecost). The synaxarion of 
the Day of the Spirit calls them, “teachers of the whole uni¬ 
verse.” The good tidings are preached to the whole of creation. 
In this is the pledge and the promise of the union of the world, 
of its final uniting in God. Through man, Pentecost is addressed 
to all lower creation. Through his sin, man subjected it to 
“futility” in which it “has been groaning in travail together until 
now ..., longing for the revealing of the sons of God” (Rom 
8:19-22), and through them for its liberation. 

How then does one depict on the icon not only the mul¬ 
titude of nations, which, in the course of the millenia have 
been and will be addressed by the preaching of the Church; 
but the entire visible creation as well? In the lower part of 
the icon, we see the personification of the whole world in the 
form of the allegorical figure of man the emperor, as the head 
of all visible creation. Any other solution would have been a 
limitation on the all-embracing, ecumenical character of the 
action of the Church in the world. Only man can consciously 
and freely receive the revelation. He is the bearer of the ecu¬ 
menical and cosmic union of all. The enlightenment and sanc¬ 
tification of the world was and is the task of the Church at 
all times. This task exists in our time in the same measure 
as it existed in the time of the apostles. The openness to the 
world is precisely the service of the Church to the world, and 
it is the continuous living link with the world, for the sake of 
which the Church exists, for it is Her task and calling.®® 

The details of the figure of “Cosmos” correspond to the 

soLiturgically, the participation of Kosmos, among other things, is 
symbolized by the ornamentation of the Church at Pentecost with plants 
and flowers. The people also are holding flowers in their hands, as if 
making the flowers together with themselves the participants of new being. 
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service of the feast. Just as in the gospel of the Day of the 
Trinity (Jn 7:37 and 8:12) and the apostolic reading on the 
Day of the Spirit (Eph 5:9-19) we hear about the light, the 
darkness, and the differentiation between them, so too in the 
icon we see the contrast between the light surrounding the 
apostles and the darkness surrounding Cosmos. This is the 
catastrophic darkness into which the world is thrown by the 
fall of man, and the calling out from this darkness by the Holy 
Spirit is the awakening of the creation. The figure of the em¬ 
peror with the superscription “Cosmos” (sometimes “the whole 
world”) is the world not only called to enlightenment, but ready 
to receive the apostolic preaching. It is to this that the symbols 
of this preaching point—the scrolls which he holds and the 
reverence that he shows towards them, holding them with 
covered hands, as one was supposed to hold especially revered 
objects (as, for example, angels hold the instruments of the 
passion of the Lord, or as bishops often hold the gospels).®^ 

Thus, the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is the 
image of the economy of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, 
and the economy of the Holy Spirit is the life of the Church 
with all Her canons and mysteries. It is the charisma of the 
Church. “The Holy Spirit gives all things: He inspires prophecies, 
establishes priests, teaches wisdom to the illiterates, reveals the 
fishermen as theologians, and gathers all the assembly of the 
Church” (Stichera of the 1st tone on “Lord, I Call” at the Great 
Vespers of the Feast).®® Pentecost is the continuous daily life 

3iThe explanation of this figure in the 17th century manuals is as 
follows: “Why is there depicted at the Descent of the Holy Spirit an old 
man, sitting in a dark place, wearing a red garment, with the imperial crown 
on his head and the white napkin with twelve scrolls in his hand? The man 
sitting in the dark place is the entire world, which before had dwelt in 
disbelief. He is old because he was aged by Adam’s crime. His red garment 
is an offering of blood sacrifice to the demons. He has an imperial crown 
on his head, because sin reigned in the world. And the napkin with twelve 
scrolls in his hand represents the twelve apostles, who have enlightened 
the entire world by their teaching.” C/., N. Pokrovsky, The Gospel in 
Masterpieces of Iconography, especially Byzantine and Russian (in Russian), 
St Petersburg, 1892, p. 463. 

®2That is why the ancient depictions of the Church councils were made 
according to the same pattern as the Descent of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the most Orthodox depiction of the council and best corresponds to the 
words of the apostles, ‘Tt seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” 
(Acts 15:28). 
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of the Church up to Her very last day. If the Ascension of the 
Lord determined the coming of the Holy Spirit into the world, 
then the indwelling of the Third Hypostasis in the Church deter¬ 
mines and makes preparations in the world for the second 
and glorious coming of the Saviour, when the twelve apostles 
will be seated on thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In this sense, the Church leads us to the eschatological fulfil¬ 
ment, to the manifestation of that which is shown to us by the 
icon of the ascension. The Saviour, “will so come in like 
manner as you saw Him go into Heaven” (Acts 1:11). The 
Saviour of the Ascension is the Saviour of the Second Coming.®* 
In other words, Pentecost leads us to the new world, the new 
earth, to the Kingdom of the glory of God. Here the icon leads 
us up to the final mystery, to the abolition of every image, when 
we shall see not as “in a mirror dimly” (1 Cor 13:12), i.e., in 
images, but face to face in immediate communion. 

Thus, the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is the 
image of the path and not of its completion, the image of what 
we have on earth and of what we will have until the second 
coming, the image of the realization of the action of Christ 
in the world. 

As we have seen, in its content and in what the Church 
has revealed to us through it, the icon of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit departs from the narration of this event in the Acts 
of the Apostles to such an extent that there is very little left 
in it of the factual description. Indeed, the image of Pentecost 
is confined within the historical borders of the event less than 
any other festal icon, and the event finds here only minimal 
reflection. The Holy Spirit descended in the form of tongues 
of fire, and rested upon the heads of each of those present. In 
'terms of historical accuracy, that is all that is given. If we 
were to restrict the image of Pentecost to the historical events, 
we should have shown this confusion that actually happened, 
or the immediate results of what happened and of its realiza¬ 
tion in life, which was expressed in the first apostolic sermon: 

the depictions of the dread judgement, the twelve apostles are 
also shown at the side of Christ, the Head of the Church. The Mother of 
God is depicted at His right hand with the Forerunner at His left, being 
the representative of both the earthly and heavenly Church, and the inter¬ 
cessor for the human race. 
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“Peter, standing up with the eleven ..(Acts 2:14). We find 
both in western religious art, which is alien to the theological 
content of the icon, as we do also in Orthodox icons, starting 
with the 17th century.®^ 


In the icon of the Ascension—the feast of the “completed 
salvation”—the Mother of God is found in the center, at the 
head of the group, which symbolizes the inheritance of the 
Saviour, acquired by His blood and left by Him on earth. This 
is the Church, which will receive the fullness of Her being 
through the promised descent of the Holy Spirit at the forth¬ 
coming Pentecost. In the icon of Pentecost—a pneumatological 
feast in its very essence, which is the concluding moment of 
the formation of the Church—the apostolic circle is depicted 
without visible completion. 

The Church is based on a double descent into the world: 
that of the Son of God and that of the Holy Spirit. Among the 
twelve major feasts, Pentecost has a special meaning as the 
beginning of the economy of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity. At the Ascension, “the works of Christ in the body 
have come to an end. .., ” in the words of St Gregory the 
Theologian. But, he asks, what is related to Christ? Answer¬ 
ing, he says, “The Virgin, the birth, the manger..., i.e., 

that to which the Mother of God has an immediate relationship 
as the one who makes the incarnation possible from the human 
side, the side of our nature, assumed by Christ. From Pentecost, 
“The works of the Spirit begin,” continues St Gregory the 
Theologian, and the earthly journey of the Church in the full¬ 
ness of Her grace-filled life commences. 

The economy of the second and third Persons of the Holy 
Trinity each has its particular character and meaning. They 
are inseparable from each other. Is this not what is indicated 
by the fact that, in the canon of the Day of the Spirit, the 
irmoi of the Nativity of Christ (except for the first one) are 

^^Examples of the former we see in Titian in the image of Pentecost 
at Santa Maria degla Salute in Venice; in El Greco in the Altarpiece in 
Madrid, etc.; and of the latter in Andrea da Firenze in the wall painting 
of the capella Santo Croce in Florence. 

ssHomily 41, chapter 5. Works part IV. Moscow, 1844, p. Ill, P.G. 
36, 436. 
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repeated? It is precisely in the light of the descended Holy 
Spirit that the God-manhood of Christ and the birth of God 
are manifested. But the economy of Christ and the economy of 
the Holy Spirit, although inseparable from each other, are still 
not merged into one. “The works of Christ have come to an 
end... the works of the Spirit begin.” St Symeon the New 
Theologian says that, “the incarnate birth of God the Word 
from the Most Holy Theotokos is different from the one that 
happens spiritually in us. In that incarnate nativity in which 
the Most Holy Theotokos gave birth to the Son of God and 
God in the flesh, the mystery of the re-creation of the human 
race and of the salvation of the whole world has come about.. . 
And thus spiritual birth accomplishes in us the mystery of the 
renewal of human souls, uniting and marrying us to the in¬ 
carnate Son of God and God by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. .. .”®* From the words of St Gregory the Theologian 
and St Symeon the New Theologian, it is clear that the Church 
draws a sharp line between one economy and the other. Is 
this not why, in the services of the feast, there is no special 
mention of the place and role of the Mother of God,®' and why 
the icon does not contain that which relates to the economy 
of Christ in the flesh, namely the Mother of God herself? The 
Theotokos does not have this immediate and active relation¬ 
ship to the “works of the Spirit” that she has to the incarnation 
of the Son of God. Her major role in the economy of our salva¬ 
tion is connected with the incarnation and not to the action in 
us of the Holy Spirit. Her personal role as immediate partic¬ 
ipant in the redemption is beyond Pentecost. In the economy 
of the Spirit, she is one of the countless goals, albeit the first 
of them, and not the means of our salvation, as she was in the 
economy of the second person of the Holy Trinity.®* 

The presence of the Mother of God in the icon of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, therefore, effectively erases the line 

s®Homily 45, ibid., p. 397. 

®'^Let us recall here that many texts of the feast of Pentecost were 
written by St John of Damascus, the greatest theologian and defender of 
icons in the iconoclastic period, who had personal grounds for special 
veneration of the Mother of God. 

2*We are not speaking here about the transmission of grace in personal 
relationships, which believers can have in their prayerful communion with 
the saints. 
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between the economy of the Son and the economy of the Holy 
Spirit, and Pentecost is transformed into a simple continuation 
of the incarnation. And the numerical symbolism of the Twelve 
as the fullness of the Church thereby becomes distorted. 


On what then do the defenders of the depiction of the 
Mother of God base their point of view and how do they ex¬ 
plain her presence in the icon at the head of the apostolic choir? 

We find the following explanation from Archpriest Sergius 
Bulgakov, although not on this matter, but in connection with 
iconography. According to his interpretation, “She has already 
had Her own Pentecost at the Annunciation, when the Holy 
Spirit descended on Her (according to the witness of ico¬ 
nography, also in the form of a dove as at the baptism of 
Christ) and She personally has already been completely sanc¬ 
tified and filled with grace. . .” But, “She yet, together with 
all humanity and the whole world, had to receive the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost, which for her signified ‘salvation,’ i.e., the 
abolition of the power of original sin in all creation and in 
her as its personal focus. The Mother of God was present 
in the Upper Room on the day of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit and received His fiery tongue for Herself, and as a rep¬ 
resentative of all creation.”®® As we see here, the parallel is 
drawn between two events which are fundamentally different: 
the Annunciation, i.e., the agreement of the Virgin Mary, which 
means that she, as the representative of the whole creation 
(by which our salvation is determined; otherwise the Annuncia¬ 
tion would have been the affair of only a human person) ac¬ 
cepts God in herself; and Pentecost, i.e., the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on every particular human hypostasis, on every member 
of the Church. However, “Deification is the final goal of every 
creature, for the sake of which the Son became incarnate and 
the Holy Spirit descended at Pentecost. If creation, in the person 
of the Mother of God, could have been deified by the over¬ 
shadowing of the Holy Spirit at the Annunciation, why then 
was the incarnation of the Son, His death on the Cross, resur¬ 
rection and Ascension into heaven necessary?... If the final 

®®“The Cross of the Mother of God” (in Russian) in Bogoslovskaya 
MysV, Paris, 1942, p. 10. 
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goal has been reached at the very beginning in the ‘Beginning 
of our salvation,’ then all the further economy of our salvation 
and the deification of the world become a senseless redun¬ 
dancy. If here, as at the Annunciation, the Mother of God 
is a representative of all creation, for which she receives the 
Holy Spirit, then His descent upon the other members of the 
Church becomes incomprehensible. Here we run into a con¬ 
fusion between what is related to nature and what is related 
to person.'*^ 

We do not accept the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, which cuts the connection of the Most 
Holy Theotokos with the whole human race and which makes 
her a special, supernatural being, distinct from everyone else. 
We also do not accept the teaching about the deification of the 
Mother of God at the Annunciation. On this point the Gospel 
is categorical, and particularly the Gospel read at the Liturgy 
of the first day of Pentecost: “. .. for the Holy Spirit was not 
yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified” (Jn 7:39). 
That is, until the glorification of the Son of God, until His 
Ascension, the descent of the Holy Spirit could not have hap¬ 
pened; and consequently the deification of man, i.e., the resting 
of the Holy Spirit upon the saints, including the first of them— 
the Mother of God—was impossible. 

The presence of the Mother of God on the icon of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit is explained also by the fact that 
she appears to be a sort of image of the Church, i.e., the grace 
of the Spirit, “rests not only upon the twelve apostles but on 
the entire Church.”^^ Such a consideration is evidently based 
on an analogy with the Icon of the Ascension. But it is impos¬ 
sible to draw an analogy mechanically between two images, 
whose meanings are completely different. According to such an 
understanding of the presence of the Mother of God, the double 
depiction of the Church—represented by her and by the twelve 
apostles—becomes incomprehensible. In this case, it would be 

♦®V. Lossky. The Controversy over Sophia (in Russian), Paris, 1936, 
p. 33. 

is precisely against this confusion that two great theologians of our 
time. Patriarch Sergius of Moscow and Vladimir N. Lossky, fought. 

^^The personal absence of the Holy Spirit in the world before Pentecost 
is, by the way, symbolically expressed and emphasized by the Church in 
the fact that the troparion to Him is not used between Pascha and Pentecost. 
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possible to understand the apostles as representatives of the 
Church hierarchy only, just as Roman Catholicism understands 
them. Of course, at Pentecost the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the entire Church. But His sanctification is not communicated 
to one individual on behalf of all others, not to one person as 
a representative of others, but precisely to every member of 
the Church. Therefore, His descent on the Mother of God 
cannot be understood as a descent on the whole Church, rep¬ 
resented by her. This way the personification makes no sense. 
The Theotokos can personify the Church as a vessel able to 
contain God, but in no way can she do so as the totality of the 
particular persons who constitute the Church. No single, con¬ 
crete human person can personify another person or the sum 
of other persons. In general, it is possible to personify only 
that which those persons have in common: human nature, fallen 
before the Incarnation of God and filled with grace after it. 

It is true that inasmuch as Pentecost is the deification of 
man, the first and the highest of all those deified is undoubtedly 
the Mother of God. 

Basing themselves on this, some justify her depiction at 
Pentecost as an image of the first man to reach full union with 
God, as the summit of human holiness. But of course, the per¬ 
sonal deed of the Mother of God is unique and cannot be com¬ 
pared with any other human deed. The icon of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, though, is the image of the Church with 
Her mysteries, teachings, canons, and holiness, i.e., the image 
of the norm. In this sense, the Mother of God, by virtue of her 
divine motherhood, cannot stand on a level with any other holi¬ 
ness, even the apostolic one. The Most Holy Theotokos is the 
exception, not the norm. She is not on the same plane with 
everyone, but is above everyone. 

The celebration of All the Saints, as the result and fruit 
of Pentecost, is placed by the Church on the first Sunday after 
Pentecost. Here, the Mother of God is glorified at the head of 
all angelic and human holiness. The Synaxarion of the Feast 
of All the Saints summarizes the gifts of Pentecost. “Before aU, 
and in all, and together with all, the holy of holies, the most 
holy and most incomparably superior to the angelic ranks, our 
Lady of Sovereign Theotokos, Mary the ever-virgin” (End of 
the S 5 maxarion). 
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Here, we must summarize the characteristic features com¬ 
mon to all depictions of the Mother of God at the head of the 
apostolic circle at Pentecost, which we referred to above: 
(1) They are all based on the very fact of the presence of the 
Mother of God in the Upper Room, and her reception of the 
Holy Spirit, a point with which no one argues. (2) They are 
all based exclusively on the text of Acts (1:14), which was 
not included by the Church in the service of either the first or 
the second day of Pentecost. (3) They all concentrate so much 
on the image of the Mother of God that the very context of 
the service is neglected. The question of the content of the 
icon and its correspondence to Orthodox doctrine is not raised. 

As we stated at the beginning of this article, the Mother of 
God was not depicted in Orthodox icons of Pentecost until the 
17th century. In the 17th century, as a result of Western in¬ 
fluences, and in connection with the understanding of Church 
art and the attitude towards it, the iconography of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit switches its focus from dogmatic and ecclesi- 
ological content to historicism (based on the very same verse 
of Acts, 1:14). The traditional iconography is declared to be 
a result of “the ignorance of the iconographers.” The empty 
space is seen as an incomprehensible emptiness, and a longing 
to fill it up appears. The Mother of God, therefore, is placed 
at the head of the apostolic circle. In the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies the ancient icons are “improved,” as N. Pokrovsky wrote. 
A small depiction of the Mother of God is squeezed into the 
empty space between Peter and Paul. She is depicted here with 
her hands raised up in prayer, as in the icon of the Ascension. 
Placed at the head of the apostolic circle, she thereby becomes 
the central person of the whole composition and consequently 
the major person in the icon. Inasmuch as she is the major 
person, we cannot imagine her otherwise among the apostles. 
As a result, the apostles unavoidably become secondary per¬ 
sons in relation to her, and the whole apostolic choir fades into 
the background. The iconography may remain the same; that 
is, it may be preserved in its traditional form and the meaning 
of the apostolic circle remains, it would seem, the same as in 
the traditional icon. In actual fact this is not true. As we can 
discern by the existing examples, the structure of the icon can 
be violated to a greater or lesser degree, even to the point of 
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a complete break from the traditional iconography, or indeed 
even to the point of destroying the whole structure of the 
icon, including its content and its meaning. 

The icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, as we have 
seen, is a Trinitarian icon. Therefore, the space which is left 
open must be looked upon as the place of the Deity. “Not in 
the flesh which the Son assumed, not in the image of a man, 
not in the form of a dove as in the waters of the Jordan, the 
presence of the Spirit was shown.”^® Let us note that even in 
the period of the formation of the icon of Pentecost and the 
search for its most correct content (with the exception of the 
combination of the icons of two feasts, Ascension and Pentecost) 
no created being was ever placed here, neither angel nor man.^ 

John Chrysostom. “First Homily on Pentecost,” paragraph 2 in 
Works vol. 12, Book 3 (in Russian). 

'^In the period of the formation of the iconography of Pentecost, the 
place at the head of the apostolic circle was sometimes understood as the 
place of the ascended and therefore invisible head of the Church. This was 
apparently so on the basis of the Gospel text read on the Day of the Spirit. 
After listing various aspects of the apostolic service, this reading ends with 
the words: “For where two or three are gathered together in My name, I 
am there in the midst of them” (Matt 18:20). The icon depicts this very 
gathering of the apostolic circle in the name of Christ. Besides this, this 
understanding seems to correspond to the christological character which the 
feast of Pentecost bears, because it is precisely the descent of the Holy 
Spirit that reveals to us the economy of Christ. Later in Orthodox icons of 
Pentecost, the Savior was never depicted in this place, and such depictions 
are unknown to us. One can suppose that this absence of Christ is the 
result of a striving towards the most exact expression of the meaning of 
Pentecost. Indeed, the “main character” at Pentecost is not the hypostasis 
of the Son of God, but the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. In the depiction 
of the Son, we see only the hypostasis of the Sender. The major role in 
the event is ascribed to Him, which destroys the balance, and the participa¬ 
tion of the whole Trinity is overshadowed by the action of the Second Person. 
And finally, such a depiction can easily be interpreted in the “filioquist” 
sense. It is, of course, not a coincidence that we find analogies to it in 
Roman Catholic art. Let us recall that the teaching about the filioque was 
officially accepted by the council in Bari in 1098. Already in the twelfth 
century, in the Romanesque epoch, there is a whole series of depictions 
which place Christ over the apostles at Pentecost. {Cluny manuscript of the 
National Library, Lat. 2246, vol. 79 on the reverse side. Koblenz retable 
1160-1170 in the Paris Cluny Museum; Vatican miniature [Ms. Lat.] New 
Testament no. 39; c/., Grimoire S. Loran Guide de Vart chrdtien, vol. 2, 
fig. 8). The same depictions are found in the church in Vezelay (tympanum 
of the inner portal) and in the north apse of the church of St Gilles in 
Montoire (France). On the Vatican miniature the Savior is depicted as 
the One sending the Holy Spirit. In the other depictions, as at Vezelay and 
Montoire, He is already depicted not as the One who sends, but as the One 
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from whom the Holy Spirit proceeds, which is the precise expression of the 
filioque dogma. Strange as it may seem, certain catholic scholars understand 
the depiction of Christ at the head of the apostolic circle as the image of 
the Holy Spirit. For example: A Fabre (“Iconographie de la Pentecote,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 5-e per. t. 8, 1923), to which Cabrole refers 
{Dictionnaire d'ArcMologie ChrStienne, fasc. CLII-CLIII p. 274), thinks 
^at the fresco of St Gilles in Montoire and the miniature of Cluny depict 
the Holy Spirit in the form of Christ. Since there are three apses in 
Montoire and Christ is depicted in each of them, in the one case He rep¬ 
resents the Holy Spirit and in the other, God the Father. In order to cor¬ 
roborate his theory, A. Fabre makes the following assertion: ‘‘The halo 
with the cross is the common possession of the Holy Trinity, as can be 
seen in other depictions. The three persons have common features because 
of the dogma of their one nature.” One nature means one person, although 
repeated three times. But the halo with the cross is a symbol of the 
passion of Christ, of His suffering humanity, and therefore can in no way 
be an attribute of the other two persons of the Holy Trinity. The Orthodox 
Church gives a definite answer to such interpretations: “Let all the heretics 
who attribute passion to God ‘be silent’” (Canon of tone 7, canticle 9). 
The idea of the physical resemblance of the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity by reason of the unity of their nature seems even more nonsensical, 
if only because the human image accepted by the second hypostasis is 
applied to God the Father and to the Holy Spirit as bearers of the one 
common nature with the Son. Which nature? The human one? 

The space above the apostles was also understood as the place of the 
Holy Spirit, the cause and the major actor in the event. The symbolic depic¬ 
tion of the dove among the apostles is based on such an understanding of 
this space. It is encountered quite often in Roman Catholic depictions of 
Pentecost. In Orthodox iconography, the dove is encountered more rarely, 
but can still be found in the late and modern depictions. In the Greek 
poklinnik, published in French by Didron {Manuel d’iconographie chretienne, 
Paris, 1845, p. 205), directions are given to “depict the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove above the house.” Apparently the visible revelation of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost in the form of fiery tongues seemed insufficiently 
convincing, so the symbolic dove is added to them. It is precisely to these 
depictions that a resolution of the Great Moscow Council is addressed. 
“The Holy Spirit is not a dove by nature, but God by nature... but be¬ 
cause at the Holy Baptism of Christ in the Jordan the Holy Spirit appeared 
in the form of a dove, it is appropriate to depict the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove in this place; but in other places, reasonable people do 
not depict the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. He appeared on Mt 
Tabor in the form of a cloud and sometimes in other forms.” At Pentecost 
He appeared divided in tongues of fire (Acts 2:3). St John Chrysostom 
explains (Homily on Pentecost, P.G. 60,43): “...not of fire, but as if of 
fire, so that you would not suspect that there is anything of the senses in 
the Spirit. As on the waters of Jordan, He descended not as a dove but in 
the form of a dove (Lk 3:22). The same is true here: not as a fire but 
in the form of a fire.” Basing ourselves on this explanation of St John 
Chrysostom and on the resolution of the Great Moscow Council, it is not 
difficult to conclude that in the depiction of the dove, two different ap¬ 
pearances of the Holy Spirit in two different images are mingled together. 
This results in the duplication of the revelation: in the form of fiery tongues 
and in the form of the dove. 
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Inasmuch as the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is the 
icon of the Church, the Mother of God, who is placed at the 
head of the apostolic circle, appears at the head of the Church. 
But “the human nature of the Mother of God belongs to a 
created person, who is the offspring of the ‘man of earth.’ It 
is not the Mother of God, but Her Son who is the head of the 
new humanity, ‘the head over all things for the Church, which 
is His Body’” (Eph 1:22-23).^® Consequently, such pre¬ 
eminence is unthinkable for Orthodoxy. But it is in accordance 
with the Roman Catholic understanding of Pentecost, in whose 
depiction, starting with the 13th century, the Mother of God 
is present once and for aU without exception.^® And indeed, 
in a Roman Catholic missal we find the following interpreta¬ 
tion of Pentecost; “It is precisely from this spirit that this 
miraculous force—the catechetical and originates in 

all ages. It is personified in the Upper Room by Peter and 
Mary. The Holy Spirit, which inspired the Holy Authors, pre¬ 
sents to the Pope and the bishops grouped around him the 
catechetical infallibility which allows the teaching Church to 
continue the work of Christ. .. The Holy Spirit begets also, 
outside the hierarchy, the faithful souls who, like the Virgin 
Mary, obediently give themselves to His sanctifying action, and 
this holiness which is the apotheosis of divine love in their hearts 
is justly ascribed to the Third person of the Holy Trinity, who 
is the personal love of the Father and the Son.”^^ Thus, the 
apostle Peter personified here the hierarchy, its catechetical in¬ 
fallibility, and the teaching Church. This explains his place¬ 
ment at the head of the apostolic circle and his frequent depic¬ 
tion at Pentecost. This catechetical infallibility, in its turn, is 
transmitted to the successor of the Apostle Peter, the Vicar of 
Christ—the Pope. The Virgin Mary, in her turn, personifies the 
holiness outside the hierarchy, the obedience to the Holy Spirit. 

From the Orthodox point of view, we can accept neither 
a division of spiritual life into the dogmatic and the mystical, 
nor, still less, the understanding of the Holy Spirit as the 

Lossky, “Panagia” in In the Image and Likeness of God, SVS Press, 
1974, pp. 204-205. 

^®S. Seeliger, Pfingsten, DUsseldorf, 1958. 

*'^Missel quotidien et vespiral, Dom Gasbar Lefebvre. Ed. Abbaye s. 
Andr6 de Zevenkerken, Lophem-les-Burges, 1924, p. 279. 
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“personal love” of Father and Son. Let us only note that in 
the traditional Roman Cathohc view, the Mother of God per¬ 
sonifies the holiness of ordinary believers, i.e., precisely that 
which differentiates her from them and in which she has no 
one comparable to herself by virtue of her immaculate concep¬ 
tion. Apparently, by virtue of the same dogma. Pope Paul VI, 
in his speech at the closing of the third session of the Second 
Vatican Council, proclaimed the Virgin Mary to be the “Mother 
of the Church.” From the Orthodox point of view, this addi¬ 
tional function does not add anything to her glorification (as 
a matter of fact, quite the opposite). Her basic function is 
divine maternity, and what could be more exalted than that 
for a human person? According to the words of St John of 
Damascus, “The name ‘Mother of God’ contains in itself the 
whole history of the divine economy in the world.”*® 

Inasmuch as the scholastic teaching of created grace breaks 
the connection between the divine and created worlds, and 
there is no interpenetration of created and uncreated Being, so 
there is no reason to leave the image of the Church open at 
the top. Consequently, the placement of the Mother of God 
at the head of the apostolic choir turns out to be fully justified. 
Fitting that opening, the Most Holy Theotokos finds her place 
at the head of the Church hierarchy as “the Mother of the 
Church.” If the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is an 
icon of the Church, then in this scholastic representation the 
Church turns out to be closed and separated from that which 
constitutes the essence of the feast, namely the Church’s com¬ 
munion in Trinitarian being. 

Thus we see that placing the Mother of God at the heart 
of the apostolic circle does not contradict the Roman Catholic 
understanding of Pentecost, as some Orthodox imagine, but 
quite the contrary, expresses it. With the Orthodox iconographers 
we are dealing with an unconscious imitation of Roman Cathol¬ 
icism, an imitation combined with a conscious switching of the 
focus of the image from dogma and the Church cultus to one 
of individual piety with its psychologizing. As a result, what¬ 
ever the degree of distortion in Orthodox iconography of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, the placement of the Mother of 

48C>n the Orthodox Faith m, 12. P.G. 94, 1029-1032. 
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God at the head of the apostolic choir already in itself brings 
about a distorted understanding of Orthodox ecclesiology. The 
dynamism of Pentecost is thereby abolished. 

If we place the Mother of God at the head of a Trinitarian 
icon, then we are faced with a contradiction; The icon of 
Pentecost is above all a Trinitarian icon, and in this sense it 
supercedes the image of the Theotokos. The presence of the 
Mother of God is here substituted for what is most important: 
the invisible presence of the Deity. But however great venera¬ 
tion of the Most Holy Theotokos may be in the Orthodox 
Church, it never overshadows the worship of the Divine Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. 

On the other hand, the icon of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit is an icon of the Church, which points us to the norm of 
human holiness. In this sense, it is lower than the Theotokion 
icon, for the Mother of God exceeds this norm. She is the only 
human being who has reached full union with God, resurrected 
and ascended bodily in “the Divine glory.” And her depiction 
on this icon diminishes her exceptional meaning. 


Thus the Mother of God is absent in the traditional icon 
of the feast, not because she was not present in the Upper Room 
at the descent of the Holy Spirit, but because her presence and 
place in the icon do not correspond to what the Church reveals 
to us in the services of the Feast of Pentecost. If the Theotokos 
is placed at the head of the apostolic choir, this icon must be 
understood as a Theotokian image, as the image of the Mother 
of God in the midst of the Apostles (as there also exists an 
image of Christ in the midst of the apostles). But it cannot be 
understood as the icon of Pentecost. And the content of this 
icon excludes any compatibility between itself and the traditional 
icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit.^® 

In light of modern interest towards Orthodoxy and the 
Church, and therefore towards the icon (not only on the part 
of the non-Orthodox, but also among the Orthodox themselves), 
this Roman Catholic borrowing cannot be justified. No distor- 

^®The question of the compatibility of two iconographies was raised by 
the monk Gregory Krug, Cf., **Mysly ob ikonye,** Paris, 1978, p. 72 
(in Russian). 
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tion, be it in word or image, can be justified as “divine assent” 
or “Church piety.” According to the words of St Cyprian of 
Carthage, “Custom without truth is just age-old error.”®” 

The iconography of the Descent of the Holy Spirit crys- 
talized over the centuries precisely because the Church [just 
as in the liturgy—the verbal expression of her teaching] strove 
towards the clearest and most exact expression of it, one that 
would exclude any possibility of incorrect, arbitrary, and am¬ 
biguous interpretations. The catholic mind of the Church, led 
by the Holy Spirit, produced the iconography of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, which received its highest and fullest ex¬ 
pression in the depiction of the apostolic circle without a 
visible head. 

In the discernment of icons, there can be only one criterion: 
its correspondence with the liturgy and with dogma; for dogma 
and cultus are inseparable one from another in the Church’s 
consciousness. Accordingly, Church piety is faithfulness to the 
dogma that lives in the Church Tradition, i.e., in the liturgy 
and in the icon. In this case, the feast is the expression of 
Trinitarian dogma. Both the content and the meaning of the 
traditional icon absolutely exclude any head for the apostolic 
circle. The apostles are not only human persons who have re¬ 
ceived the gift of deification. They are also those who continue 
the work of Christ and of Pentecost, those who accomplish 
the mysteries and ordinances of Christ, which they hand down 
to others. They are those who realize the economy of the 
Church. It is precisely from them that the inexhaustible flow 
of the grace of the Holy Spirit begins, which fills the body of 
the Church. It is precisely the apostles, and not the Mother 
of God, who were sent into the world by Christ, just as He 
Himself was sent by the Father (In 20:22). It is from the 
apostles, and not from the Most Holy Theotokos, that the 
Church receives the teaching and the mysteries. Therefore the 
Creed calls the Church “Apostolic” and not “Theotokian.” 

In the iconography of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the 
Church expresses the teaching about herself. She is One, Holy, 

50“The Epistle to Pompeus against the followers of Stephan,” Works 
of the Holy Hieromartyr Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, Part 1, Kiev, 1879, 
p. 308 (in Russian). 
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Catholic and Apostolic. In these four definitions, the entire 
fullness of the Church is expressed. 

The icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles is the only icon which immediately expresses the econ¬ 
omy of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. Therefore, it depicts 
that which is related to this economy—the continuing Pentecost 
within the Church. Infinitely widening the historical boundaries 
of the event, in accordance with the service of the feast, it ex¬ 
presses the fundamental revelation received by the world at 
Pentecost: the revelation of the Holy Trinity and the mystical 
life of the Church in the image of the Holy Trinity and led by 
the Holy Spirit, who henceforth abides in Her. 

— translation by A. Dvorkin and C. Rodger 
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Iconography of the Descent of 
The Holy Spirit 


Leonid Ouspensky 


At the present time there are in use in our Church practice 
two iconographies of the Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles: one with the Theotokos at the head of the apostolic 
circle, and the other—the traditional iconography—without her. 
This co-existence of two iconographies for one and the same 
feast is seen by some as normal or unimportant, while others 
take issue with it or even reject it. For some, the absence of the 
Theotokos, the highest of those present in the Upper Room, 
represents a distortion of historical truth and moreover, of the 
fulness of the event of Pentecost itself. For others, the presence 
of the Theotokos is considered incongruous with the content 
of the feast. Inasmuch as both of these iconographic variants 
take as their starting point the event that occurred in the “Zion 
Chamber” on the tenth day after the ascension of the Lord, and 
their difference consists only in the presence or absence of the 
Most Holy Theotokos, the question arises: What caused this 
difference in the content of these two variants? Do they express 
the same thing? 

Inasmuch as today is marked by a special interest toward 
the Church, by a search for Her essence, an especially sharp 
feeling of need for Her, so iconographic themes of an ecclesias¬ 
tical character are acquiring a special urgency. Among them 
the most important theme is perhaps that of Pentecost. There¬ 
fore its content, especially in our time, cannot be a matter of 
indifference. Consequently there is a need to examine the 
meaning of both variants of the icon. 

The present article makes no claims to exhaustive research 
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on the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Rather, it is an 
attempt to clarify these questions. 

The major arguments in defense of the depiction of the 
Most Holy Theotokos on the icons of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit are the text of Acts (1:13-14) and the text of the 
Synaxarion of the Feast of the Ascension, both of which show 
the presence of the Mother of God at the moment of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, the oldest depiction of Pentecost 
that has reached us, an illustration in the Syrian Gospel of 
Ravoula (6th century), depicts the Mother of God among 
the apostles. Also, Pentecost is represented with the Mother of 
God on Russian icons and in the iconographic PodUnnik of 
Siya (18th century).* 

Besides this, there are also pertinent theological arguments. 
Briefly, they come to the following. Inasmuch as the Orthodox 
Church does not remove the Mother of God from the ordinary 
descendents of Adam {i.e., despite her personal sinlessness, the 
Church does not consider her free from original sin), her depic¬ 
tion on the icons of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is natural. 
Her absence on this icon can be interpreted in a Roman 
Catholic sense: according to the teaching of Roman Catholicism, 
the Mother of God, because of her immaculate conception, is 
a special being, free from original sin, which was abohshed in 
her by a special gift of supernatural grace. She is, so to speak, 
redeemed before the redemption, in view of the future merits 
of Her Son. Consequently, Pentecost is superfluous for her. In 
the same Western sense, one can interpret the icon of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit without the Mother of God as a 
representation of the Church hierarchy only. 

According to the teaching of the Orthodox Church, it 
follows that one must depict the Mother of God on the icons 
of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, and that according to the 
Roman Catholic teaching, she must not be placed here. In 
practice, however, the reverse takes place. On Orthodox icons 
of Pentecost the Theotokos was not depicted until the 17th 
century, while on Roman Catholic icons of this feast, begin¬ 
ning in the middle ages, she is invariably present. 

^The reader who is interested in the development of the iconography 
of Pentecost should refer to L. Ouspensky and V. Lossky, The Meaning of 
Icons, 1969, p. 2Qlf, 
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Although the Acts of the Apostles do not speak directly 
about the presence of the Mother of God at the moment of 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit, from the context and sense of 
the narrative it is clear that she was among those present. Hav¬ 
ing listed by name the apostles who had returned after the 
Ascension of Christ, the author of Acts says, “These all con¬ 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women and Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and with His brethren” 
(Acts 1:14). And after the election of Matthias as the twelfth 
disciple in place of Judas, he starts the second chapter of Acts 
with the words, “Now when the day of Pentecost had fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place.” The words 
“they all” can be understood as referring only to the apostles 
listed in the first chapter (the general sense of the Greek text 
leads to this understanding), together with all those present, 
i.e., “about one hundred and twenty” (Acts 1:15). But even 
if one assumes that the texts of the first and second chapters 
of Acts do not have a direct connection with each other, and 
that at the beginning of the second chapter only the apostles 
listed are meant, this in no way changes the essence of the 
matter. According to the teaching of the Orthodox Church, 
the Mother of God cannot be extracted from the human race, 
i.e., in spite of her personal sinlessness, she by her nature 
remains subject to original sin, the consequences of which she 
bears as the common affliction which she shares with the 
whole human race. Therefore, she also needed the redemption 
and salvation of her Son. And, therefore, she also needed 
Pentecost as a personal deification.® Rephrasing the above- 
quoted text of the first chapter of Acts, the Synaxarion of the 
Feast of the Ascension points out the presence of the Mother 
of God with the apostles in the Upper Room. 

As we see, for Orthodox consciousness there is absolutely 

2The overshadowing of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit at the 
Annunciation is not her personal deification and therefore one must not, as 
is sometimes done, consider Pentecost redundant for her. “She who gave 
human nature to the Word and brought forth God-become-man, gave herself 
freely to become the instrument of the incarnation which was brought to 
pass in her nature, purified by the Holy Spirit. But, the Holy Spirit 
descended once more upon the Virgin, on the day of Pentecost; not this 
time to avail Himself of her nature as an instrument, but to give Himself 
to her, to become the means of her deification.” (Vladimir Lossky, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Churchy SVS Press, 1976, p. 193.) 
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no doubt that the Mother of God must not be excluded from 
the number of those present at the Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

Why then is the question of Her depiction on the icon 
of this feast being raised? 

Since within the Orthodox Church, in conformity with 
the content and meaning of Pentecost, there are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, two Pentecostal icons—the Holy Trinity and the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the apostles—so in the future we will 
examine the latter in connection with the icon of the Holy 
Trinity and also to some extent with the content of the icon of 
the Ascension. Ascension is a necessary condition of Pentecost: 
“It is to your advantage that I go away,” says the Lord, “for 
if I do not go away, the Comforter will not come to you; but 
if I depart, I will send Him to you” (John 16:7). This neces¬ 
sity is conditioned by the ontological connection between the 
ascension of human nature deified in Christ and the deification 
of man by the Holy Spirit, who descended on Pentecost. In¬ 
deed, it is the ascension which determines the content of 
Pentecost and consequently that of the Pentecostal icons. 

Thus in the Synaxarion of the Ascension we read: “The 
apostles who returned (after the Ascension of the Lord), hav¬ 
ing entered the chamber in which they gathered together with 
the Myrrh-bearing women and the Mother of the Word, 
exercised themselves in fasting, prayer and supplication, while 
awaiting the advent of the Holy Spirit, according to the promise.” 
According to this text, as we can see, the fulfillment of the 
promise refers to the Mother of God as well as to everyone 
gathered in the Upper Room, where she, together with the 
others, was awaiting the Descent of the Comforter. Before 
this, the same Synaxarion twice mentions the presence of the 
Mother of God at the Ascension of the Lord. 

If, however, we turn our attention to the New Testament 
texts narrating the Ascension, we will see that the presence 
of the Most Holy Theotokos is passed over in total silence, 
both in the Gospel (Lk 24:50-53) and in Acts (1:4-12). We 
do not find there even a hint of her presence at the event. 
Everything here is concentrated on the apostles. Nevertheless, 
we not only do not have, but we cannot even imagine an icon 
of the Ascension without the Mother of God. It is indeed she 
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who takes the central place here among the apostles and the 
angels. Externally, nothing can justify the presence of the 
Apostle Paul here, which even contradicts the historical data. 

As concerns the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit: 
it decisively contradicts the text of Acts, not only by its com¬ 
position and by the persons depicted, but even more so by its 
inner mood. In actuality, not to mention the number of persons 
depicted (twelve, not about 120), we see, instead of the general 
ecstasy that accompanied the Descent of the Holy Spirit (Acts 
2:1-13), the complete reverse: hieratical calmness and solemnity. 
The Apostle Paul who at that time, as well as at the moment 
of the Ascension, had no connection with Christianity what¬ 
soever, is depicted at the head of the apostolic circle, together 
with the Apostle Peter. Although they were among those pres¬ 
ent, the evangelists Luke and Mark, from the Seventy, do not 
really belong to the circle of the Twelve Apostles. However, 
they are in fact depicted among the Twelve. The Gospels which 
the evangelists are holding on the icon were not yet written, 
etc. In other words, if we use as a basis only the text of Acts 
as a historical source, then we must altogether reject the ico¬ 
nography of the feast as it exists in the Church, so far does it 
stray from the data that we have about the event which happened 
that day in Jerusalem. 

The aforementioned examples show that in the content of 
the icons of the Ascension and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the Church apparently does not limit Herself to those texts 
which narrate these events, but while basing Herself on these 
texts. She strives toward the most clear expression of the ec- 
clesiological essence of these feasts, as we will see later. It is 
necessary to underline here the basic feature of Orthodox ico¬ 
nography of the feasts in general. These icons are not limited 
to depicting only those New Testament accounts which directly 
describe the celebrated event. The service of the feast includes 
also readings from the Old Testament which have a typological 
meaning. And even the New Testament texts are juxtaposed 
with others which, though historically not connected to them, 
reveal the inner essence and meaning of the feast. The latter as 
well as the former have no less important a meaning for the 
icon and its understanding than does the historical witness (not 
to mention the fact that certain festal icons are not based on 
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any New Testament text, as for instance, the Nativity of the 
Theotokos or her Dormition). Therefore, basing the depiction 
on the given historical event, the icon expresses its catechetical 
meaning revealed by the totality of the liturgy. Otherwise the 
icon would have been the mere illustration of the sacred text— 
which it has never been, any more than the liturgy ever limited 
itself to the mere reading of Holy Scriptures. We can say that 
the icon is a pictorial expression of the Holy Tradition of the 
Church, that indwells the Holy Scriptures and the liturgical 
texts. Therefore, outside of the totality of the service of the 
feast, it is impossible to understand or examine a single Orthodox 
festal icon. 

Turning our attention to the service of the Ascension, v/e 
see the following: In contrast to the New Testament texts which, 
as previously noted, pass over in silence the presence of the 
Mother of God at the Ascension of her Son, the liturgical texts 
insistently stress her presence at this final act of the bodily 
presence on earth of her Son. For example: “. .. Thou didst 
ascend with Thy disciples to the Mount of Olives, having with 
Thee the one who gavest birth to Thee, the Creator and 
Maker of all” (Stichera of a Lity on “Glory ... Now and 
Ever...”). Or what can be more expressive than the direct 
address to her: “Here is your Son, O Theotokos,... on His way 
to heaven” (Troparion of the eighth canticle of the Canon). 
The reason for her presence here is obviously her role in the 
incarnation: “The incarnation,” Nicholas Cabasilas said, “was 
not only the work of the Father by His Power and His Spirit; it 
was also the work of the will and faith of the Virgin. Without 
the consent of the Immaculate one, without the agreement of 
her faith, the plan was as unrealizable as it would have been 
without the intervention of the three divine Persons themselves. 
It was only after having instructed her and persuaded her that 
God took her for His Mother and borrowed from her the flesh 
that she so greatly wished to lend Him.”® In other words, 
having united her will with the Divine will, she became the 
instrument of Divine Providence, the means of the incarnation 
and therefore an immediate participant in our redemption. In 

3M. Jugie. “Homelies mariales byzantines,” Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 
fasc. 3, Paris 1925, p. 463. Quoted by Vladimir Lossky, Mystical Theology, 
ibid., p. 141. 
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her person, humanity gave its consent to the incarnation of the 
Redeemer, so that the Word might become flesh. Therefore, 
being the necessary condition of salvation from the side of 
humanity, she “the one who gave birth to the Creator and 
Maker of all,” is depicted on the icon of the Ascension as the 
immediate witness of His incarnation. The ascending Christ is 
true God and true man, of one essence with the Father by 
Divinity, of one essence with us by humanity (Chalcedonian 
dogma). He is not the ghost nor the spirit for which the apostles 
mistook Him at His first appearance after the Resurrection (it 
is precisely this text—Luke 24:37—that is read at the Liturgy 
of the Ascension). He had assumed our human nature, which 
without separation and without confusion was united to divinity 
and was accepted from the Virgin Mary—the God-man whose 
flesh was touched by Thomas. It is for her indeed, “who as 
a Mother suffered more than anyone else, that it is fitting to 
delight in the never ending joy of the glory of His flesh” 
(Stichera of the Lity on “Glory... Now and Ever ...”). It is 
for her to see His most glorious Ascension, that is, the apotheosis 
of the humanity accepted from her, divinized, and placed above 
the heavens at the right hand of the Father. Being in a very 
direct sense the temple of the uncircumscribed God, the temple 
that was prepared by the Old Testament humanity, she is 
depicted here as the image of humanity renewed in Christ, the 
image of the Church. 

Turning our attention to the service of Pentecost, we see 
quite the opposite of what we saw in the service of Ascension: 
the presence of the Mother of God at the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit can be concluded from the text of the first chapter of 
Acts. However, it is necessary to underline here a considera¬ 
tion which, in my opinion, is very important and which is 
overlooked by the advocates of the depiction of the Mother of 
God on the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit: the Church 
did not include in the festal readings of the service of Pentecost 
the very text on which they rely (Acts 1:14). It is absent there.^ 

■‘The apostolic reading of the first day begins from the first verse of 
the second chapter of Acts: “Now, when the day of Pentecost had fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place.” It ends with the eleventh 
verse: “... we hear them speaking in our own tongues the wonderful works 
of God.” On the Day of the Spirit the Epistle to the Ephesians (5:9-19) 
is read. 
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Therefore, the reference to the first chapter of Acts cannot be 
a decisive argument. If this text is absent from the liturgical 
service, it does not have immediate relevance for reveahng the 
fundamental meaning of Pentecost. The icon is part of the 
hturgy, and therefore it cannot follow texts which are not in¬ 
cluded in the service.® Moreover, in the context of the event 
of the Descent of the Holy Spirit itself, the service of the feast 
does not mention the Mother of God, and it by no means 
singles her out from among those present. Rather, it covers 
everyone by the corporate term “disciples and apostles.”® The 
Synaxarions of both the Day of the Trinity and the Day of the 
Spirit are also silent about her. It is as if the Mother of God 
goes into the shadows at the mystery of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit.^ We find no reference to her in the homilies on 
Pentecost of the holy fathers such as John Chrysostom, Ambrose 
of Milan, Gregory the Theologian, and others. All this taken 
together is quite significant. In those places where, in the serv¬ 
ice of Pentecost, the Church glorifies the Mother of God in 
connection with the Holy Spirit (this takes place mostly in the 
canon to the Holy Spirit at Compline), the Church does so not 
in the context of the celebrated event but in the context of the 

5This is a general rule for which we know only one exception: the icon 
of Mid-Pentecost. 

®The absence of any mention of the Mother of God at the service of 
Pentecost was noted by F. Spassky (“Holy Tradition in the Liturgical 
Books,” Bogoslovskaya MysV, Paris, 1942, p. 146). “In the services, there 
is no particular mention of the presence of the Mother of God at Pentecost, 
which the iconography supports in the depiction of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the apostles. In such a depiction, the possibility of inter¬ 
preting Acts 1:14 and 2 (about staying with one accord in Jerusalem up 
to and including the very hour of Pentecost) is reflected. This depiction 
points to the second reception of the Holy Spirit by the Theotokos” (Lk 
1:35). Spassky does not point out the difference between the overshadowing 
by the Holy Spirit at Annunciation and at Pentecost. 

^As in certain great feasts of the Lord, the Theotokia are absent here 
in both canons of the first and second days of the feast. Other than the 
usual mention in the irmos of the 9th canticle of both canons, nothing is 
said about her. In the canon to the Holy Spirit at compline there are the 
usual Theotokia, but they are all dedicated to the theme of the Incarna¬ 
tion, except for the Theotokion of the 9th canticle which is addressed to 
the Mother of God as a protector and intercessor. Not directly, but 
obliquely, the irmos of the 9th canticle of the canon to the Holy Spirit 
could refer to her in connection with the descent of the Holy Spirit. And 
that is all. In addition to this, the usual canon to the Holy Theotokos at 
Compline is omitted for the entire period of Pentecost. 
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incarnation, i.e., in a christological but not in a pneumatological 
context; not in connection with the descent into the world of 
the Third Hypostasis of the Holy Trinity, but in connection 
with the role of the Holy Spirit at the incarnation of the Second 
Hypostasis. For example: “O Virgin, Full of Grace, by Whom 
the pre-eternal Word was born, You became the Divine Temple 
by the coming of the Spirit, by Whose creative force the birth¬ 
giving power is vouchsafed” (Theotokion of the first canticle 
of the Canon). Or: “We call you, O Mother of God, the gate 
of the intelligent light by whom Christ entered to us, appear¬ 
ing in the splendor of divine radiance, covered by the fleshly 
garment, invisible as God but now seen by us” (Canon to the 
Holy Spirit at Compline, on “Glory ... Now and Ever...”). 
It must be noted here that at Pentecost the Church seemingly 
summarizes the actions of the Holy Spirit up to the moment 
of His voluntary descent into the world: the overshadowing 
of the Virgin Mary at the Annunciation, His action in the Old 
Testament prophets and in the apostles before Pentecost. Once 
again: there is not a single text in the service that would point 
to a role for the Mother of God at the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit and to her participation in it together with the apostles. 

On the other hand, in the course of the entire service of 
the first and second days of Pentecost, the Church decisively 
and emphatically directs our attention to the apostles and their 
role, precisely in connection with the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit: “When Thou, O Lord, didst send Thy Spirit to the 
apostles who were seated ...” (stichera of the Lity on Glory... 
Now and Ever..“Now the apostles are girded from on 
high with the majesty of Christ” (third sticheron on verses on 
the Day of the Holy Spirit; “When the fountain of the Spirit 
came to earth..., it overflowed on the apostles, enlightening 
them” (Sedalen of the 8th tone). Compare the Troparion of 
the feast: “Blessed art Thou, O Christ our God, Who hast re¬ 
vealed the fishermen to be all-wise, having sent down upon 
them the Holy Spirit, and through them having caught the 
whole universe....”® Thus, it is not accidental that our Church 

®It is appropriate to recall here that the apostles are singled out from 
among those who received the Holy Spirit, not only in the service of 
Pentecost but also in the troparion of the third hour, which is read in our 
Church by the clergy before the consecration of the gifts at every Liturgy 
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calls this icon, “the Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles.” 

As with Ascension, so with Pentecost we run into one and 
the same phenomenon of correspondence between the icon and 
the service of the feast. The service of the Ascension confirms 
the presence of the Mother of God among the disciples at the 
Ascension of Christ, and the icon of this feast depicts her right 
in the center of the entire composition, in spite of the fact 
that the New Testament texts do not hint at this at all. It is 
different with Pentecost. From the text of the first chapter of 
Acts, we can see that she was present in the Upper Room. The 
service, however, never mentions her in connection with the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the traditional icon of the feast 
does not portray her. 

Therefore, at the service of the feast, where its ecclesiolog- 
ical and spiritual meaning is revealed, the apostles are constantly 
singled out from those present at the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
After the three persons of the Holy Trinity, it is precisely they 
who are put in first place and who are the main dramatis 
personae. But the Mother of God is glorified not in the context 
of the event of the descent of the Holy Spirit itself, but in a 
christological context (though mainly on the second day of the 
feast, in the canon to the Holy Spirit). In other words, in the 
context of the event being celebrated, the Mother of God 
seemingly retires to second place in relation to the apostles and 
is eclipsed by them. What results is just the opposite of what 
we see on the icon on which she is depicted. Consequently, 
either (a) the service is wrong in not giving first place to the 
Mother of God in relation to the apostles, as is the traditional 
iconography of the feast, which does not depict her; or (b) the 
icon is wrong which places her at the head of the apostolic 
choir, and by so doing contradicts the service of the feast. 

Consequently, as a result of the external juxtaposition of 
the service of Pentecost and the icon of the feast with the 
image of the Theotokos among the apostles, we encounter a 
contradiction which really must not exist. This means that the 
reasons for which she is not mentioned in the context of the 

of St John Chrysostom and St Basil the Great: “O Lord, who didst send 
down Thy Most Holy Spirit upon Thine apostles at the third hour: take 
Him not from us.. 
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celebration, and is absent from the traditional icon of the 
feast, must be sought in the content and direction of the feast 
of Pentecost, which means the content and direction of the icon 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

In the Orthodox Church, there are two icons—completely 
different in their content, name, and meaning—that correspond 
to the feast of Pentecost. One is the “Old Testament Trinity” 
in the form of three angels, and the other is the icon of the 
“Descent of the Holy Spirit” on the apostles. Also in Orthodoxy, 
where there is no special feast of the Holy Trinity, the first day 
of Pentecost is dedicated primarily to its glorification. 

Pentecost marks especially the revelation of the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, who descended into the world, or 
more precisely into the Church, on the 50th day after the 
Resurrection of Christ. But this hypostatic descent of the Holy 
Spirit is a consequence of the economy of the Second Person 
of the Trinity: “The Word took flesh so that we might receive 
the Holy Spirit,” said St Athanasius the Great.® Redeemed by 
the blood of Christ from slavery to sin, human nature becomes 
capable of receiving the Holy Spirit, capable of the realization 
of the final goal of creation: that is, deification, man’s attaining 
to perfect union with God by grace. The descent of the Holy 
Spirit on Pentecost occurred precisely for this goal of deifica¬ 
tion. “This was the goal and end of the entire incarnate econ¬ 
omy of Christ; that the Holy Spirit would be received by those 
believing in Him,” in the words of St Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian.And deification is “the action of the Spirit... by which 
the Trinity becomes known” (Canon of the Day of the Holy 
Trinity—canticle 7; see also the “prayer on bended-knee” of St 
Basil the Great at Vespers). Accepting the deifying gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, man becomes a partaker of Trinitarian Life, 
because knowledge is precisely the unity of being. The beginning 
of deification is the beginning of life in the Holy Trinity. “To¬ 
gether with the Holy Spirit, both the Father and the Son enter 
into us and are contemplated,” according to St Symeon the 

^“On the Incarnation” and “Against Arians,” VIII, P.G., XXVI, 996c., 
quoted by V. Lossky, ihid,, p. 179. 

i^Homily 38, chapter 1. The Homilies of St Symeon the New Theologian, 
1st edition, Moscow, 1892, p. 317. 
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New Theologian. “ Or, in the words of St Basil the Great, “The 
one who has attracted the Spirit attracts also both the Son and 
the Father.”^^ By the descent of the Holy Spirit, “The new 
Being is begotten according to the likeness of the Holy Trinity. 
This new Being is the Holy Church, one in essence but multiple 
in persons, having as Her Head Christ, and as Her Members, 
angels, prophets, apostles, martyrs and those who repent in 
faith.”^* 

The Holy Trinity, the cause of our salvation and deifica¬ 
tion, forms the basis of the life of the Church. The Church is 
the completion of the economy of the Holy Trinity, the revela¬ 
tion of the Father in the action of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and the source of the multi-unity of persons according to the 
image of the Divine Triunity. And the concluding moment of 
her formation is Pentecost. By the descent of the Holy Spirit is 
given the final revelation of the Triune God, the central dogma 
of Christianity. Therefore it is natural that the first day of the 
feast, i.e., the very day of the descent of the Holy Spirit, should 
be dedicated to the adoration of the Holy Trinity. Therefore 
the very feast is called “the Trinity” in our Church. This follows 
from the very meaning of the event. The redemption of the 
human race happened by the participation of all of the persons 
of the Holy Trinity because of the unity of their will. Con¬ 
sequently, the very sanctification of man is accomplished by the 
will and action, not only of the Holy Spirit, but of the entire 
Holy Trinity. At Pentecost, trinitarian Life itself descends to 
earth and becomes the life of man. “Not by function as before 
(in prophets, and in disciples of Christ before Pentecost) but 
by actual presence... the Spirit co-lives and co-dwells (with 
man),” said St Gregory the Theologian.’^ 

The revelation received by man on the day of Pentecost 
has an absolutely specific character. Whereas at the Baptism 
(of Christ) and at the Transfiguration, the revelation of the 
Holy Trinity was addressed to the external senses of man (John 

i^Homily 45, chapter 9, ibid., p. 396. 

i^Third Epistle. Works Volume 6, p. 83. Quoted in the article “The Day 
of the Trinity” by Archpriest Konstantinov, Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate no. 7, 1958, p. 56. 

i^Archbishop Antony, The Collected Works vol. 2, pp. 75-76. 

i^Homily 41, “On Pentecost,” in Works vol. 1, St. Petersburg, p. 587, 
P.G. 36, 436. 
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the Forerunner and the chosen apostles heard the voice of the 
Father, saw the Son, and beheld the Holy Spirit, who descended 
in the form of a dove or a cloud), at Pentecost there is no 
visible manifestation of the Holy Trinity. There is only a visible 
manifestation of the Third Hypostasis. Only the fiery tongues 
and the sound accompanying their appearance are accessible 
to the external senses of man. Here we are granted a revela¬ 
tion which is brought to its completion at Pentecost: from its 
visible image to its spiritual understanding. Here the revelation 
of the Holy Trinity is addressed not to the external senses of 
man but to the inner life of man. “On that day (i.e., when the 
Holy Spirit comes) you will know that I am in my Father and 
you in me and I in you” (Jn 14:20). Trinitarian dogma, there¬ 
fore, is not an obscure teaching or abstract formula; nor is it a 
truth which becomes known through the reasoning process, 
like the truths dealt with by science. Comprehension of the Holy 
Trinity is accomplished not by way of external learning, but by 
way of the inner living experience of Christian life: “If any¬ 
one ... keeps my word ... we will come to him and make our 
home with him” (Jn 14:23). Revelation of the trinitarian 
dogma is the fundamental theological theme of the feast. The 
icon of the Old Testament Trinity, displayed on this day, ap¬ 
pears to join together the beginning of the Old Testament 
Church (the promise to Abraham) with the concluding moment 
of the establishment of the New Testament Church, welding 
the beginning of the promise to its fulfilment in the day of 
Pentecost. In other words, Pentecost manifests the succession 
and bond between the Old and New Testaments, between the 
beginning of the revelation and its completion, between the 
beginning of the promise and its fulfilment. 

The icon of the Holy Trinity in the form of three angels is 
the historical image of its appearance to Abraham. This ap¬ 
pearance is revealed and understood as the image of the Holy 
Trinity only in the light of its self-revelation. Only in the light 
of this New Testament revelation do we know that the image 
of the Deity in the form of three angels points to the Deity’s 
triunity, to the equality of honor of Persons, and to the econ¬ 
omy of the Holy Trinity in the world. And this revelation is 
reflected in the very iconography of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

We display the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit on 
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the second day of the feast, which is dedicated to the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity. However, its imagery and content, 
like that of the icon of the Holy Trinity, embraces both days. 
Depicting the event of the 50th day, the icon reflects the con¬ 
tent of the entire feast and even goes beyond the boundaries 
of the celebrated event. 

In the traditional icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
there are always twelve apostles depicted in the Upper Room. 
The action is shown not inside, but outside of the structure, 
as an indication that the meaning of what is happening is not 
limited by the given place, just as it is not limited by the par¬ 
ticular moment in time. At the top of the image, above the 
apostles, there is a symbolic depiction of heaven in the form 
of a semi-circle, from which rays descend upon them. At the 
bottom, in the archway, there is a depiction of the world, of 
the cosmos, in the form of a male figure in royal apparel who 
holds in his hands a napkin with the twelve scrolls. The apostles 
are placed on a bench which has the form of an elongated semi¬ 
circle. They sit on it not in an unbroken row, but on two sides 
of the semi-circle. This way, two rows of apostles sit facing 
each other. At the top, these rows end with the apostles Peter 
and Paul. Inasmuch as the rows of apostles face each other, 
there is an empty space between Peter and Paul. Because of 
the so-called reverse or elevated perspective, all of the apostles 
depicted are in the same plane, and are all equal in honor. 
There is no central figure around whom they are grouped. 
Peter and Paul, depicted at the top, are larger than the other 
apostles; but since from a visual point of view they do not stand 
out from the others, nothing disturbs the equality of honor of 
the twelve. A characteristic feature of the icon of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit is that there are no secondary persons, nor 
is there a predominant one.*® 

“The soul of every feast is the presence of the one to whom 
the celebration is addressed,” according to Metropolitan Philaret 

we remember that the Orthodox Church affirms the absolute 
equality of honor of the apostles and their successors— i.e., their absolute 
equality in terms of dignity, authority and grace—then we must recognize 
this feature in the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit not as the “fruits 
of a misunderstanding” (A. Grabar, “The Iconographic Scheme of Pentecost,” 
Seminal ium Kondakovianum 2, Prague, 1928, p. 223), nor as a consequence 
of the necessity for “inserting more persons” (Prof V. Pandursky, “The 
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of Moscow.^® In the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
there is no visible image of this main Person to whom the 
celebration is addressed. Therefore, “If in the kenosis of the 
Son, His Person is revealed to us while His Divinity is covered 
by the form of a servant, the Holy Spirit in His advent re¬ 
veals the common nature of the Trinity, but covers His Person 
by His Divinity. He remains unrevealed, that is to say, covered 
behind His gift.”^’^ We do not have the personal image of the 
Holy Spirit and therefore we cannot depict Him. That is why, 
in the traditional Orthodox iconography of the feast, the place 
for the main Person remains empty. But inasmuch as the 
hypostatic descent of the Holy Spirit is the conclusion of the 
revelation of the Holy Trinity, the icon depicting it is con¬ 
sidered to be a trinitarian icon. In the Trebnik (Book of 
Needs), the order for the blessing of trinitarian icons is called, 
“the order for the blessing and sanctification of the icon of the 
Most Holy and Life creating Trinity in the image of three 
Angels, or Baptism, or Transfiguration, or Descent of the Holy 
Spirit.” Therefore, together with the icon called the Old Testa¬ 
ment Trinity, there are three new testamental trinitarian icons, 
one of which is the Descent of the Holy Spirit.*® Since we do 
not have His hypostatic image, there can be no hypostatic image 
of the Holy Trinity. Therefore, what is depicted on the icon is 
what is accessible to us, namely the image of the appearance 
of the Holy Spirit. The open space, which underlines the 
absence of the visible image of the Deity, is an indication of 
the other kind of knowledge which is given to man in the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 

That there are exactly twelve persons depicted (Cosmos 
does not count because he is a representational figure) ob¬ 
viously has a decisive meaning here. Twelve apostles as we 

Resurrection and Ascension of Christ and Pentecost in Iconography,” 
Godishnik Na Duhovnata Akademiyay Sofia, 1956, p. 465), but rather as a 
profound insight which most appropriately expresses the exceptionally rich 
and multi-layered content of Pentecost. 

^®“Homily on Pentecost.” Works of Filaret, Metropolitan of Moscow 
and Kolomna, Homilies and Speeches vol. 1, Moscow, 1873, p. 65. 

Lossky, ibid.y p. 168. 

the blessing of the icon of the Old Testament Trinity, the 
Stichera of Pentecost are read (on Lord I Call, Glory... Now and 
Ever...): “Come, O people, let us worship the Trihypostatic Deity ..At 
the blessing of other icons, the troparion and kontakion of the feast are read. 
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know, is the number of constant and continual followers chosen 
by Christ Himself. “He called His disciples to Him and chose 
twelve of them whom He also designated apostles” (Lk 6:13; 
see also Mt 10:1, Mk 3:13-14 and Lk 9:1). Right before 
Pentecost the apostles restore this number, i.e., the fullness of 
the apostolic circle, by the election of Matthias (who was a 
follower of Christ from the beginning) “... to take over this 
apostolic ministry which Judas left to go where he belongs” 
(Acts 1:25). This restoration shows that the fullness of the 
apostolic circle was necessary for the descent of the Holy 
SpiriP®—not a group, not separate persons, but precisely the 
fullness (“they all were together”)—the gathering of the wit¬ 
nesses of the life, miracles and resurrection of Christ from the 
beginning, at the designated place: “... but stay in the city 
(Jerusalem) until you have been clothed with power from 
on high” (Lk 24:49).®® Just as the twelve tribes of Israel 
represented the fullness of the Old Testament Church, which 
prefigured the New Testament Church, so the fullness of the 
New Testament Church, the Body of Christ, is symbolically 
expressed by the number of the twelve depicted on the icon of 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit.®* 

Numerical symbolism has become largely meaningless for 
us today, and in Ae case at hand, it may seem casuistic. Never¬ 
theless, it exists in the Church, and it is not at all accidental 
that in the traditional icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the number twelve has never been altered. It cannot be other¬ 
wise, for the Church is not a static form limited within specific 
boundaries, but a living organism changing in time. Therefore, 

i®On the contrary, the election of a twelfth apostle in place of James, 
who died a martyr’s death after Pentecost, is mentioned nowhere. C/. N. 
Koulomzine, “La place de Pierre dans I’figlise primitive,” La Primauti de 
Pierre, Paris, 1976. 

20Since this commandment was given to the apostles chosen and named 
upon their return from the Mount of Olives, it seems that the words of 
Acts 2:1 (“They were all with one accord...”) more properly refer not 
to everyone in general who was in the Upper Room, but, as the Slavonic 
translates it, to the apostles listed in the first chapter along with the newly- 
elected Matthias. 

2iThe mystical number twelve in general runs through the Old and 
New Testaments, including the Apocalypse. According to the vision of St 
John the Theologian, the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem have twelve 
foundations, and on them are written the twelve names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb (Rev 21:14). 
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Her fulness can be expressed not by the actual number of 
those present at the historical moment of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit or at any other moment of Her history, but only 
symbolically—by the number twelve. This numerical symbolism 
points to the most important dogmatic aspect of Pentecost: the 
receiving of the gifts of the Holy Spirit by the whole fullness of 
the Church. 

Depicting twelve apostles as the apostolic circle itself, the 
icon points towards that to which all services of the Church 
ascend; the council of the apostles, through whom the power of 
the ascended Saviour is being realized, the council of the twelve 
builders of the mysteries of God, clothed from on high with 
equal power (Lk 24:48-49) and equal authority to bind and 
to loose (Mt 18:18; Jn 20:23). In other words, the apostles 
depicted on the icon represent the apostolic circle as the founda¬ 
tion of the Church, as the summit of Her hierarchy, and as 
those to whom the succession of authority in the Church is 
traced. It is exactly this to which the readings of the feast, 
both Old and New Testament, point: the first passage about 
the election of 70 men to help Moses—“. .. and they shall bear 
the burden of the people with you, that you may not bear it 
yourself alone” (Num 11:17); the gospel reading at Matins 
on the Day of the Trinity, which repeats the reading at Vespers 
on the first day of Pascha (Jn 20:19-23) and ends with the 
words, “Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, 
they are forgiven. If you retain the sins of any, they are re¬ 
tained.” And finally, the gospel at the Liturgy on the Day of 
the Spirit, about the salvation of human souls, the Church 
trial, the mission of pastors in relation to the flock, and the 
authority to bind and to loose (Mt 18:10-20), is especially 
characteristic. 

But the service of the feast when speaking about the 
apostles, never defines their number, i.e., the apostolic choir 
of twelve itself. It speaks about the apostles in general, ap¬ 
parently having in view the circle of the 70, who also received 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost: “Now the Spirit-Comforter is 
poured out on aU flesh, starting with the apostolic choirs...” 
(1st stichera on verses)—not “choir” but “choirs” in the plural.^ 

22The text of Acts 2:14, where the number of apostles is defined 
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How then does the icon deal with the problem of the widening 
of the apostolic circle? The number twelve is unchangeable 
in the icon; but it, just like the service of the feast, does not 
restrict the apostolic circle to only the apostles listed in Acts. 
Normally, it adds three apostles which do not belong, strictly 
speaking, to the number of the twelve. These are the Holy 
Apostle Paul and the two Evangelists, Mark and Luke. While 
doing this, however, it removes three others,^® that is, it simply 
exchanges some apostles for others. But it is exactly in this 
way that the apostolic circle widens, while the number estab- 
hshed by God, the number that expresses fullness, does not 
change, but always remains the same. The presence of St 
Paul can be explained by his pre-eminent position as first 
among the apostles and the apostle to the nations; likewise the 
presence of Mark and Luke as the evangelists. However, this 
still does not explain their substitution for three apostles of 
the founding circle chosen by Christ Himself. It seems that the 
explanation for this must be sought in the readings of the feast 
which were mentioned above. Each one of the apostles is a 
bearer of the authority to bind, to loose, and to absolve sins. 
But each of them received this authority not personally in 
separation from the others, but as a member of the council of 
the apostles. “And standing in the midst of them. He said.. .” 
The number of those present at that time is not designated, 
either in the Gospel of Matthew (18:18), or in that of John 
(20:19-20). We know that in the latter case the apostle Thomas 
was absent. So, neither the whole totality of the apostolic 
circle, nor its majority, conditions this power. It is not limited 
to the circle of the twelve apostles chosen by Christ, but extends 
to the other 70 and is handed down to their successors.®* In 
this way, the apostolic circle widens. Consequently, in neither 
the icon nor in the service of Pentecost is the circle restricted 

(“... Peter, standing up with the eleven...”) is not included in the reading 
of the feast, just like the text mentioning the Mother of God. 

23The analogy to this we see also in the Old Testament: the twelve 
tribes of Israel are counted according to the number of the sons of Jacob. 
Although two (Levi and Joseph) are dropped, the number twelve is restored 
by the sons of Joseph, Manasseh and Ephraim (c/. Num 1:6-15 and Gen 
43:5). 

24Let us recall that at the naming of every new bishop, the troparion 
and kontakion of Pentecost are sung. 
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to the twelve only. The presence on the icon of the apostle Paul, 
together with the evangelists Mark and Luke, must be under¬ 
stood precisely as an indication of the dissemination of this 
absolving and retaining power outside the limits of the choir 
of the twelve. (The apostle Paul, as we know, already received 
the Holy Spirit from the apostles, through the laying on of 
hands by Ananias, cf., Acts 9:17.) 

In addition to that, the gift of the Holy Spirit lays the 
foundation for the beginning of the service of the apostles in 
the Church, and fulfills this service. Immediately after the 
descent of the Comforter, they approach the apex of their 
mission, starting with the preaching. But the icon does not 
show a particular moment of this preaching, not even Peter’s 
first sermon. It shows rather the knowledge and instruction that 
the Church received for all time: the knowledge of the mys¬ 
tery of the Holy Trinity and the knowledge of God become man, 
which the descent of the Holy Spirit gave to the apostles, and 
through them to the entire Church. We see the apostles blessing 
and carrying scrolls (a symbol of teaching and preaching), 
and four evangelists with gospels in their hands, although 
those gospels had not yet been written. But it is these very scrolls 
and gospels which are the fulfilment of the promise of Christ 
about the instruction through the Holy Spirit: “Whom the 
Father will send in My name. He will teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I said to you” (Jn 14:26). 
These scrolls and gospels are the fruit of this “teaching” and 
“remembrance.” The gospel is the image of Christ, the God- 
man, transmitted by the living witnesses of His life, miracles, 
resurrection and ascension. Through the descent of the Holy 
Spirit this witness became the Word of God, enlightening the 
ends of the earth: “But you shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you, and you shall witness to me ... 
even to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). That is why the 
evangelists Mark and Luke are depicted here among the 
twelve, instead of two other apostles. They, together with the 
evangelists from the apostolic circle itself, are the glorious and 
all-venerable bearers of the good news of the word of God, 
the bearers and witnesses of the fulfilment of the commandment 
of Christ. 
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If the icon of the Holy Trinity in the form of three 
angels points to the mystery of the Divine Being, whose image 
the Church is, then the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles shows us this divine mystery while revealing 
the inner life of the Church, that is, the providential action 
of the Holy Spirit in man and in the world. 

In the Holy Trinity as the prototype of the Church, the 
fundamental quahties of the Church are given—unity, holiness, 
and cathohcity. These find their expression in the apostolicity 
of the Church, the concrete historical reahty of the apostolic 
circle of the twelve. These quahties of the Church are shown 
to us by the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit and espe¬ 
cially the quahty of unity: “But when He distributed the tongues 
of fire. He called all into unity; wherefore with one accord 
we glorify the All-Holy Spirit” (Kontakion of Pentecost). From 
that time on, the Church has received the fullness of Her being 
and becomes simultaneously the Body of Christ, “the fulness 
of Him Who fills all in ah” (Eph 1:23). This “unity” is the 
expression of the whole life of the Church, of Her essence— 
the oneness of the Body of Christ which cannot be divided, 
the oneness as the first and fundamental quahty of the Church: 
“For by one Spirit, we were all baptized into one body” (I Cor 
12:13). We see the council of the members, equal in honor, 
united by the common hfe full of grace. While maintaining 
the individual features of the apostles, the icon fits them into 
one common form, which welds them together in a strict 
hierarchical order as the expression of the oneness of their 
common hfe according to the image of the Holy Trinity.^® The 
icon depicts the apostles with smah crowns and with tongues 
of fire over them: “The seed of Divinity is given now to earthly 
nature by the Spirit of the Father” CTriode, 2nd troparion of 
the 9th Ode, Friday of the Holy Trinity). As an individual 
human person, every apostle receives his personal sanctifica¬ 
tion, the gift of hohness, and the seed of deification. But the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which every one of those present re- 

25The unity of the Church cannot be and never has been disrupted by 
all the numerous lapses of the people from apostolic times up to our own 
day. Therefore, there is only one path for those who fall away from this 
unity. This is the confession of the One Body of Christ and entry into it— 
the participation in the one universal eucharist. 
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ceived in the form of a tongue of fire, descended upon the 
entire Church. The fullness of the Holy Spirit, filling all in all, 
is the holiness given to the Church as the Body of Christ. It is 
the source and goal of Her existence. 

The first two qualities of the Church, oneness and holiness, 
determine her third quality—catholicity. The widening of the 
apostolic circle and its submission to the one form and common 
pattern of the icon does not subject the apostles to uniformity. 
Each of them maintains his own uniqueness. According to the 
image of the Holy, Consubstantial and Undivided Trinity, the 
multiplicity in unity and unity in multiplicity expresses the 
structure of the Church, which is one in essence and consists of 
a multitude of persons. This is Her catholicity. By this mono¬ 
lithic group of apostles, welded together by the fire of the 
Holy Spirit—the flame of a new, vital principle of love—the 
icon does not show the external aspect of the event, the con¬ 
fusion of the apostles, which was seen by the onlookers as 
drunkness and unruliness. It shows rather the content of the 
event, the structure of the life of the Church—now in the Holy 
Spirit—which is unapproachable to unenlightened eyes.^* 

Finally, the Church is apostolic, founded by the apostles 
and upon the apostles, whose teaching contains the entire full¬ 
ness of Her dogma, and upon whom Her authority to bind and 
to loose is based. 

The apostles are depicted giving a blessing. The source of 
this gesture of benediction is the benediction of the ascending 
Christ which was transmitted by Him to the apostles, through 
them to their successors, and to all those whom they bless. 

Thus the Day of the Spirit, the feast of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, is the feast of the Church. At the liturgy of the 
first day of Pentecost we sing the prokeimenon of the apostles: 
“Their voice has gone out into all the earth, and their words 
to the ends of the universe”; on the Day of the Spirit, we sing 
the prokeimenon of the sixth tone: “O Lord, save Thy people 

26The whole ecclesiology of the Church, which is concretely expressed 
in Her canons, is based on the application to life of that which is revealed 
by Her prototype, i.e., on the Orthodox confession of the Holy Trinity. 
‘The miracle of Catholicity reveals in the very life of the Church that order 
of life proper to the Holy Trinity. The pre-eminently ‘catholic’ dogma of 
the Trinity is the model, the canon, for all the canons of the Church, the 
foundation of the whole ecclesiastical economy.” V, Lossky, ibid., pp. 196-197. 
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and bless Thine inheritance.” The “inheritance” is the One, 
Holy^ Catholic and Apostolic Church, which without interrup¬ 
tion or change preserves the succession, the teaching and the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit received through those at whose head 
stands the choir of the Twelve as Her foundation. 

The icon of the Holy Trinity is expressed by three angels, 
often painted within one common, unifying structure. This 
structure (as, for instance, in the profound dogmatic vision of 
St Andrey Rublov), is closed and represents a circle. On the 
icons of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, this composition is not 
closed but is emphatically opened, both at the top and at the 
bottom. It seems to be stretched upwards to its completion, or, 
more precisely, to the absence of visible, earthly completion. 
The council of the apostles remains open upwards towards 
that to which the symbol of heaven points: to the uncreated, 
divine world, from which the rays—the energy of divine grace— 
descend upon it. 

The rows of the apostles are not closed at the bottom. 
They are open for us. The Church is not restricted either by 
the apostolic circle, or by apostleship in general, or by the 
hierarchy. In His high priestly prayer, the Saviour asks the 
Father not only about the apostles: “I do not pray for these 
only, but also for those who believe in me through their word, 
that they may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me and 
I in Thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me” (Jn 17:20-21). The unclosed 
structure of the icon at the top and bottom is this very openness 
of the Church: at the top the communion with the Uncreated 
Trinitarian Being through the Holy Spirit, and on the bottom, 
the communion with the whole world through us. 

We continue those rows of the apostles and shall continue 
them until the end of the ages, because the economy of the 
Holy Spirit has a beginning but no end. The Spirit, who 
descended on the 50th day after the resurrection of the Son 
of God, did not leave the world, but remains in the Church: 
The Comforter is sent so He can “be with you forever” (Jn 
14:16). This eternal indwelling is itself the continuous Pentecost 
of the Church. In this sense the obstacle of time falls away 
and Pentecost is seen as our life in the Church at all times. 
Entering the Church, we enter into this very structure of the 
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icon, into the life of the Church after the image of the Holy 
Trinity. The Church is this environment in which the union of 
God and Man takes place. We are born in the Church through 
that which She received from the apostles and transmits through 
their successors. “We honor the apostles,” said St Symeon the 
New Theologian, “... because by Him (the Saviour) they were 
sent to make us sons of God by grace, inheriters of life eternal 
and communicants of unspeakable goodness through the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel and Holy Baptism.”^^ Deification can be reached 
only in the Church, and the icon points to the means by which 
it can be reached, i.e., not only the subjective side of the 
Church—the personal deification of the apostles present in the 
Upper Room—but to Her objective, sacramental side as well. 
Both of these sides of the Church become actual and realizable 
by the personal presence of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, what is 
depicted on the icon of His descent is exactly what opens for 
us the path to deification and guides us on this path: the 
preaching of the Word of God and the totality of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit which are handed down to us through the 
apostles and their successors in the sacred mysteries. In other 
words, what is depicted relates precisely to the economy of the 
Holy Spirit; that is, to the apostles—the architects of the divine 
mysteries, the immediate and active “makers” of Pentecost. 

But the Church is not limited to humanity. Man cannot 
be separated from the entire visible world: “The complex 
composition of our creaturely nature of body, soul and spirit.., 
puts us in an unbreakable bond with the totality of the created 
cosmos,”^® because, our body is a microcosmos.^® In the in¬ 
carnation of the Son, the whole world became the temple of 
the deity. Therefore, the Church includes in Herself all the 
creaturely world, which is called to union with God. In each 
of Her members. She is united with the world, and through them 
She is opened for all creation. Therefore, the content of the 
narrative of Acts and the hturgical texts does not limit the 
apostolic preaching to the nations surrounding the apostles on 

27/Wrf., HomUy 11, p. 98. 

28V. Lossky, “The Personality and Thought of the Most Holy Patriarch 
Sergius” in Patriarkh Sergii i yego Dukhovnoye Naslyedstvo., Moscow, 1947, 
p. 268. 

29St Maximus the Confessor, “Mystagogy” 7, P.G. 61, 685. 
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the day of Pentecost, nor to humanity in general. The action 
of the Church is directed towards the whole visible creation. 
“I am the light of the world,” “Go into the whole world,” 
“Preach the gospel to all creation.” The economy of the Holy 
Spirit is the very fulfilment of this testament of Christ. “The 
light of the Comforter has come and has enlightened the world” 
(sedalen of the 2nd tone, matins of Pentecost), the apostles 
“journeyed throughout the world ... and enlightened all crea¬ 
tion with their teachings” (Stichera of the 4th tone on “Lord 
I Call,” on the Wednesday of Pentecost). The synaxarion of 
the Day of the Spirit calls them, “teachers of the whole uni¬ 
verse.” The good tidings are preached to the whole of creation. 
In this is the pledge and the promise of the union of the world, 
of its final uniting in God. Through man, Pentecost is addressed 
to all lower creation. Through his sin, man subjected it to 
“futility” in which it “has been groaning in travail together until 
now ..., longing for the revealing of the sons of God” (Rom 
8:19-22), and through them for its liberation. 

How then does one depict on the icon not only the mul¬ 
titude of nations, which, in the course of the millenia have 
been and will be addressed by the preaching of the Church; 
but the entire visible creation as well? In the lower part of 
the icon, we see the personification of the whole world in the 
form of the allegorical figure of man the emperor, as the head 
of all visible creation. Any other solution would have been a 
limitation on the all-embracing, ecumenical character of the 
action of the Church in the world. Only man can consciously 
and freely receive the revelation. He is the bearer of the ecu¬ 
menical and cosmic union of all. The enlightenment and sanc¬ 
tification of the world was and is the task of the Church at 
all times. This task exists in our time in the same measure 
as it existed in the time of the apostles. The openness to the 
world is precisely the service of the Church to the world, and 
it is the continuous living link with the world, for the sake of 
which the Church exists, for it is Her task and calling.®® 

The details of the figure of “Cosmos” correspond to the 

soLiturgically, the participation of Kosmos, among other things, is 
symbolized by the ornamentation of the Church at Pentecost with plants 
and flowers. The people also are holding flowers in their hands, as if 
making the flowers together with themselves the participants of new being. 
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service of the feast. Just as in the gospel of the Day of the 
Trinity (Jn 7:37 and 8:12) and the apostolic reading on the 
Day of the Spirit (Eph 5:9-19) we hear about the light, the 
darkness, and the differentiation between them, so too in the 
icon we see the contrast between the light surrounding the 
apostles and the darkness surrounding Cosmos. This is the 
catastrophic darkness into which the world is thrown by the 
fall of man, and the calling out from this darkness by the Holy 
Spirit is the awakening of the creation. The figure of the em¬ 
peror with the superscription “Cosmos” (sometimes “the whole 
world”) is the world not only called to enlightenment, but ready 
to receive the apostolic preaching. It is to this that the symbols 
of this preaching point—the scrolls which he holds and the 
reverence that he shows towards them, holding them with 
covered hands, as one was supposed to hold especially revered 
objects (as, for example, angels hold the instruments of the 
passion of the Lord, or as bishops often hold the gospels).®^ 

Thus, the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is the 
image of the economy of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, 
and the economy of the Holy Spirit is the life of the Church 
with all Her canons and mysteries. It is the charisma of the 
Church. “The Holy Spirit gives all things: He inspires prophecies, 
establishes priests, teaches wisdom to the illiterates, reveals the 
fishermen as theologians, and gathers all the assembly of the 
Church” (Stichera of the 1st tone on “Lord, I Call” at the Great 
Vespers of the Feast).®® Pentecost is the continuous daily life 

3iThe explanation of this figure in the 17th century manuals is as 
follows: “Why is there depicted at the Descent of the Holy Spirit an old 
man, sitting in a dark place, wearing a red garment, with the imperial crown 
on his head and the white napkin with twelve scrolls in his hand? The man 
sitting in the dark place is the entire world, which before had dwelt in 
disbelief. He is old because he was aged by Adam’s crime. His red garment 
is an offering of blood sacrifice to the demons. He has an imperial crown 
on his head, because sin reigned in the world. And the napkin with twelve 
scrolls in his hand represents the twelve apostles, who have enlightened 
the entire world by their teaching.” C/., N. Pokrovsky, The Gospel in 
Masterpieces of Iconography, especially Byzantine and Russian (in Russian), 
St Petersburg, 1892, p. 463. 

®2That is why the ancient depictions of the Church councils were made 
according to the same pattern as the Descent of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the most Orthodox depiction of the council and best corresponds to the 
words of the apostles, ‘Tt seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” 
(Acts 15:28). 
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of the Church up to Her very last day. If the Ascension of the 
Lord determined the coming of the Holy Spirit into the world, 
then the indwelling of the Third Hypostasis in the Church deter¬ 
mines and makes preparations in the world for the second 
and glorious coming of the Saviour, when the twelve apostles 
will be seated on thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In this sense, the Church leads us to the eschatological fulfil¬ 
ment, to the manifestation of that which is shown to us by the 
icon of the ascension. The Saviour, “will so come in like 
manner as you saw Him go into Heaven” (Acts 1:11). The 
Saviour of the Ascension is the Saviour of the Second Coming.®* 
In other words, Pentecost leads us to the new world, the new 
earth, to the Kingdom of the glory of God. Here the icon leads 
us up to the final mystery, to the abolition of every image, when 
we shall see not as “in a mirror dimly” (1 Cor 13:12), i.e., in 
images, but face to face in immediate communion. 

Thus, the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is the 
image of the path and not of its completion, the image of what 
we have on earth and of what we will have until the second 
coming, the image of the realization of the action of Christ 
in the world. 

As we have seen, in its content and in what the Church 
has revealed to us through it, the icon of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit departs from the narration of this event in the Acts 
of the Apostles to such an extent that there is very little left 
in it of the factual description. Indeed, the image of Pentecost 
is confined within the historical borders of the event less than 
any other festal icon, and the event finds here only minimal 
reflection. The Holy Spirit descended in the form of tongues 
of fire, and rested upon the heads of each of those present. In 
'terms of historical accuracy, that is all that is given. If we 
were to restrict the image of Pentecost to the historical events, 
we should have shown this confusion that actually happened, 
or the immediate results of what happened and of its realiza¬ 
tion in life, which was expressed in the first apostolic sermon: 

the depictions of the dread judgement, the twelve apostles are 
also shown at the side of Christ, the Head of the Church. The Mother of 
God is depicted at His right hand with the Forerunner at His left, being 
the representative of both the earthly and heavenly Church, and the inter¬ 
cessor for the human race. 
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“Peter, standing up with the eleven ..(Acts 2:14). We find 
both in western religious art, which is alien to the theological 
content of the icon, as we do also in Orthodox icons, starting 
with the 17th century.®^ 


In the icon of the Ascension—the feast of the “completed 
salvation”—the Mother of God is found in the center, at the 
head of the group, which symbolizes the inheritance of the 
Saviour, acquired by His blood and left by Him on earth. This 
is the Church, which will receive the fullness of Her being 
through the promised descent of the Holy Spirit at the forth¬ 
coming Pentecost. In the icon of Pentecost—a pneumatological 
feast in its very essence, which is the concluding moment of 
the formation of the Church—the apostolic circle is depicted 
without visible completion. 

The Church is based on a double descent into the world: 
that of the Son of God and that of the Holy Spirit. Among the 
twelve major feasts, Pentecost has a special meaning as the 
beginning of the economy of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity. At the Ascension, “the works of Christ in the body 
have come to an end. .., ” in the words of St Gregory the 
Theologian. But, he asks, what is related to Christ? Answer¬ 
ing, he says, “The Virgin, the birth, the manger..., i.e., 

that to which the Mother of God has an immediate relationship 
as the one who makes the incarnation possible from the human 
side, the side of our nature, assumed by Christ. From Pentecost, 
“The works of the Spirit begin,” continues St Gregory the 
Theologian, and the earthly journey of the Church in the full¬ 
ness of Her grace-filled life commences. 

The economy of the second and third Persons of the Holy 
Trinity each has its particular character and meaning. They 
are inseparable from each other. Is this not what is indicated 
by the fact that, in the canon of the Day of the Spirit, the 
irmoi of the Nativity of Christ (except for the first one) are 

^^Examples of the former we see in Titian in the image of Pentecost 
at Santa Maria degla Salute in Venice; in El Greco in the Altarpiece in 
Madrid, etc.; and of the latter in Andrea da Firenze in the wall painting 
of the capella Santo Croce in Florence. 

ssHomily 41, chapter 5. Works part IV. Moscow, 1844, p. Ill, P.G. 
36, 436. 
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repeated? It is precisely in the light of the descended Holy 
Spirit that the God-manhood of Christ and the birth of God 
are manifested. But the economy of Christ and the economy of 
the Holy Spirit, although inseparable from each other, are still 
not merged into one. “The works of Christ have come to an 
end... the works of the Spirit begin.” St Symeon the New 
Theologian says that, “the incarnate birth of God the Word 
from the Most Holy Theotokos is different from the one that 
happens spiritually in us. In that incarnate nativity in which 
the Most Holy Theotokos gave birth to the Son of God and 
God in the flesh, the mystery of the re-creation of the human 
race and of the salvation of the whole world has come about.. . 
And thus spiritual birth accomplishes in us the mystery of the 
renewal of human souls, uniting and marrying us to the in¬ 
carnate Son of God and God by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. .. .”®* From the words of St Gregory the Theologian 
and St Symeon the New Theologian, it is clear that the Church 
draws a sharp line between one economy and the other. Is 
this not why, in the services of the feast, there is no special 
mention of the place and role of the Mother of God,®' and why 
the icon does not contain that which relates to the economy 
of Christ in the flesh, namely the Mother of God herself? The 
Theotokos does not have this immediate and active relation¬ 
ship to the “works of the Spirit” that she has to the incarnation 
of the Son of God. Her major role in the economy of our salva¬ 
tion is connected with the incarnation and not to the action in 
us of the Holy Spirit. Her personal role as immediate partic¬ 
ipant in the redemption is beyond Pentecost. In the economy 
of the Spirit, she is one of the countless goals, albeit the first 
of them, and not the means of our salvation, as she was in the 
economy of the second person of the Holy Trinity.®* 

The presence of the Mother of God in the icon of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, therefore, effectively erases the line 

s®Homily 45, ibid., p. 397. 

®'^Let us recall here that many texts of the feast of Pentecost were 
written by St John of Damascus, the greatest theologian and defender of 
icons in the iconoclastic period, who had personal grounds for special 
veneration of the Mother of God. 

2*We are not speaking here about the transmission of grace in personal 
relationships, which believers can have in their prayerful communion with 
the saints. 
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between the economy of the Son and the economy of the Holy 
Spirit, and Pentecost is transformed into a simple continuation 
of the incarnation. And the numerical symbolism of the Twelve 
as the fullness of the Church thereby becomes distorted. 


On what then do the defenders of the depiction of the 
Mother of God base their point of view and how do they ex¬ 
plain her presence in the icon at the head of the apostolic choir? 

We find the following explanation from Archpriest Sergius 
Bulgakov, although not on this matter, but in connection with 
iconography. According to his interpretation, “She has already 
had Her own Pentecost at the Annunciation, when the Holy 
Spirit descended on Her (according to the witness of ico¬ 
nography, also in the form of a dove as at the baptism of 
Christ) and She personally has already been completely sanc¬ 
tified and filled with grace. . .” But, “She yet, together with 
all humanity and the whole world, had to receive the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost, which for her signified ‘salvation,’ i.e., the 
abolition of the power of original sin in all creation and in 
her as its personal focus. The Mother of God was present 
in the Upper Room on the day of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit and received His fiery tongue for Herself, and as a rep¬ 
resentative of all creation.”®® As we see here, the parallel is 
drawn between two events which are fundamentally different: 
the Annunciation, i.e., the agreement of the Virgin Mary, which 
means that she, as the representative of the whole creation 
(by which our salvation is determined; otherwise the Annuncia¬ 
tion would have been the affair of only a human person) ac¬ 
cepts God in herself; and Pentecost, i.e., the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on every particular human hypostasis, on every member 
of the Church. However, “Deification is the final goal of every 
creature, for the sake of which the Son became incarnate and 
the Holy Spirit descended at Pentecost. If creation, in the person 
of the Mother of God, could have been deified by the over¬ 
shadowing of the Holy Spirit at the Annunciation, why then 
was the incarnation of the Son, His death on the Cross, resur¬ 
rection and Ascension into heaven necessary?... If the final 

®®“The Cross of the Mother of God” (in Russian) in Bogoslovskaya 
MysV, Paris, 1942, p. 10. 
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goal has been reached at the very beginning in the ‘Beginning 
of our salvation,’ then all the further economy of our salvation 
and the deification of the world become a senseless redun¬ 
dancy. If here, as at the Annunciation, the Mother of God 
is a representative of all creation, for which she receives the 
Holy Spirit, then His descent upon the other members of the 
Church becomes incomprehensible. Here we run into a con¬ 
fusion between what is related to nature and what is related 
to person.'*^ 

We do not accept the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, which cuts the connection of the Most 
Holy Theotokos with the whole human race and which makes 
her a special, supernatural being, distinct from everyone else. 
We also do not accept the teaching about the deification of the 
Mother of God at the Annunciation. On this point the Gospel 
is categorical, and particularly the Gospel read at the Liturgy 
of the first day of Pentecost: “. .. for the Holy Spirit was not 
yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified” (Jn 7:39). 
That is, until the glorification of the Son of God, until His 
Ascension, the descent of the Holy Spirit could not have hap¬ 
pened; and consequently the deification of man, i.e., the resting 
of the Holy Spirit upon the saints, including the first of them— 
the Mother of God—was impossible. 

The presence of the Mother of God on the icon of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit is explained also by the fact that 
she appears to be a sort of image of the Church, i.e., the grace 
of the Spirit, “rests not only upon the twelve apostles but on 
the entire Church.”^^ Such a consideration is evidently based 
on an analogy with the Icon of the Ascension. But it is impos¬ 
sible to draw an analogy mechanically between two images, 
whose meanings are completely different. According to such an 
understanding of the presence of the Mother of God, the double 
depiction of the Church—represented by her and by the twelve 
apostles—becomes incomprehensible. In this case, it would be 

♦®V. Lossky. The Controversy over Sophia (in Russian), Paris, 1936, 
p. 33. 

is precisely against this confusion that two great theologians of our 
time. Patriarch Sergius of Moscow and Vladimir N. Lossky, fought. 

^^The personal absence of the Holy Spirit in the world before Pentecost 
is, by the way, symbolically expressed and emphasized by the Church in 
the fact that the troparion to Him is not used between Pascha and Pentecost. 
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possible to understand the apostles as representatives of the 
Church hierarchy only, just as Roman Catholicism understands 
them. Of course, at Pentecost the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the entire Church. But His sanctification is not communicated 
to one individual on behalf of all others, not to one person as 
a representative of others, but precisely to every member of 
the Church. Therefore, His descent on the Mother of God 
cannot be understood as a descent on the whole Church, rep¬ 
resented by her. This way the personification makes no sense. 
The Theotokos can personify the Church as a vessel able to 
contain God, but in no way can she do so as the totality of the 
particular persons who constitute the Church. No single, con¬ 
crete human person can personify another person or the sum 
of other persons. In general, it is possible to personify only 
that which those persons have in common: human nature, fallen 
before the Incarnation of God and filled with grace after it. 

It is true that inasmuch as Pentecost is the deification of 
man, the first and the highest of all those deified is undoubtedly 
the Mother of God. 

Basing themselves on this, some justify her depiction at 
Pentecost as an image of the first man to reach full union with 
God, as the summit of human holiness. But of course, the per¬ 
sonal deed of the Mother of God is unique and cannot be com¬ 
pared with any other human deed. The icon of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, though, is the image of the Church with 
Her mysteries, teachings, canons, and holiness, i.e., the image 
of the norm. In this sense, the Mother of God, by virtue of her 
divine motherhood, cannot stand on a level with any other holi¬ 
ness, even the apostolic one. The Most Holy Theotokos is the 
exception, not the norm. She is not on the same plane with 
everyone, but is above everyone. 

The celebration of All the Saints, as the result and fruit 
of Pentecost, is placed by the Church on the first Sunday after 
Pentecost. Here, the Mother of God is glorified at the head of 
all angelic and human holiness. The Synaxarion of the Feast 
of All the Saints summarizes the gifts of Pentecost. “Before aU, 
and in all, and together with all, the holy of holies, the most 
holy and most incomparably superior to the angelic ranks, our 
Lady of Sovereign Theotokos, Mary the ever-virgin” (End of 
the S 5 maxarion). 
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Here, we must summarize the characteristic features com¬ 
mon to all depictions of the Mother of God at the head of the 
apostolic circle at Pentecost, which we referred to above: 
(1) They are all based on the very fact of the presence of the 
Mother of God in the Upper Room, and her reception of the 
Holy Spirit, a point with which no one argues. (2) They are 
all based exclusively on the text of Acts (1:14), which was 
not included by the Church in the service of either the first or 
the second day of Pentecost. (3) They all concentrate so much 
on the image of the Mother of God that the very context of 
the service is neglected. The question of the content of the 
icon and its correspondence to Orthodox doctrine is not raised. 

As we stated at the beginning of this article, the Mother of 
God was not depicted in Orthodox icons of Pentecost until the 
17th century. In the 17th century, as a result of Western in¬ 
fluences, and in connection with the understanding of Church 
art and the attitude towards it, the iconography of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit switches its focus from dogmatic and ecclesi- 
ological content to historicism (based on the very same verse 
of Acts, 1:14). The traditional iconography is declared to be 
a result of “the ignorance of the iconographers.” The empty 
space is seen as an incomprehensible emptiness, and a longing 
to fill it up appears. The Mother of God, therefore, is placed 
at the head of the apostolic circle. In the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies the ancient icons are “improved,” as N. Pokrovsky wrote. 
A small depiction of the Mother of God is squeezed into the 
empty space between Peter and Paul. She is depicted here with 
her hands raised up in prayer, as in the icon of the Ascension. 
Placed at the head of the apostolic circle, she thereby becomes 
the central person of the whole composition and consequently 
the major person in the icon. Inasmuch as she is the major 
person, we cannot imagine her otherwise among the apostles. 
As a result, the apostles unavoidably become secondary per¬ 
sons in relation to her, and the whole apostolic choir fades into 
the background. The iconography may remain the same; that 
is, it may be preserved in its traditional form and the meaning 
of the apostolic circle remains, it would seem, the same as in 
the traditional icon. In actual fact this is not true. As we can 
discern by the existing examples, the structure of the icon can 
be violated to a greater or lesser degree, even to the point of 
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a complete break from the traditional iconography, or indeed 
even to the point of destroying the whole structure of the 
icon, including its content and its meaning. 

The icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, as we have 
seen, is a Trinitarian icon. Therefore, the space which is left 
open must be looked upon as the place of the Deity. “Not in 
the flesh which the Son assumed, not in the image of a man, 
not in the form of a dove as in the waters of the Jordan, the 
presence of the Spirit was shown.”^® Let us note that even in 
the period of the formation of the icon of Pentecost and the 
search for its most correct content (with the exception of the 
combination of the icons of two feasts, Ascension and Pentecost) 
no created being was ever placed here, neither angel nor man.^ 

John Chrysostom. “First Homily on Pentecost,” paragraph 2 in 
Works vol. 12, Book 3 (in Russian). 

'^In the period of the formation of the iconography of Pentecost, the 
place at the head of the apostolic circle was sometimes understood as the 
place of the ascended and therefore invisible head of the Church. This was 
apparently so on the basis of the Gospel text read on the Day of the Spirit. 
After listing various aspects of the apostolic service, this reading ends with 
the words: “For where two or three are gathered together in My name, I 
am there in the midst of them” (Matt 18:20). The icon depicts this very 
gathering of the apostolic circle in the name of Christ. Besides this, this 
understanding seems to correspond to the christological character which the 
feast of Pentecost bears, because it is precisely the descent of the Holy 
Spirit that reveals to us the economy of Christ. Later in Orthodox icons of 
Pentecost, the Savior was never depicted in this place, and such depictions 
are unknown to us. One can suppose that this absence of Christ is the 
result of a striving towards the most exact expression of the meaning of 
Pentecost. Indeed, the “main character” at Pentecost is not the hypostasis 
of the Son of God, but the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. In the depiction 
of the Son, we see only the hypostasis of the Sender. The major role in 
the event is ascribed to Him, which destroys the balance, and the participa¬ 
tion of the whole Trinity is overshadowed by the action of the Second Person. 
And finally, such a depiction can easily be interpreted in the “filioquist” 
sense. It is, of course, not a coincidence that we find analogies to it in 
Roman Catholic art. Let us recall that the teaching about the filioque was 
officially accepted by the council in Bari in 1098. Already in the twelfth 
century, in the Romanesque epoch, there is a whole series of depictions 
which place Christ over the apostles at Pentecost. {Cluny manuscript of the 
National Library, Lat. 2246, vol. 79 on the reverse side. Koblenz retable 
1160-1170 in the Paris Cluny Museum; Vatican miniature [Ms. Lat.] New 
Testament no. 39; c/., Grimoire S. Loran Guide de Vart chrdtien, vol. 2, 
fig. 8). The same depictions are found in the church in Vezelay (tympanum 
of the inner portal) and in the north apse of the church of St Gilles in 
Montoire (France). On the Vatican miniature the Savior is depicted as 
the One sending the Holy Spirit. In the other depictions, as at Vezelay and 
Montoire, He is already depicted not as the One who sends, but as the One 
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from whom the Holy Spirit proceeds, which is the precise expression of the 
filioque dogma. Strange as it may seem, certain catholic scholars understand 
the depiction of Christ at the head of the apostolic circle as the image of 
the Holy Spirit. For example: A Fabre (“Iconographie de la Pentecote,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 5-e per. t. 8, 1923), to which Cabrole refers 
{Dictionnaire d'ArcMologie ChrStienne, fasc. CLII-CLIII p. 274), thinks 
^at the fresco of St Gilles in Montoire and the miniature of Cluny depict 
the Holy Spirit in the form of Christ. Since there are three apses in 
Montoire and Christ is depicted in each of them, in the one case He rep¬ 
resents the Holy Spirit and in the other, God the Father. In order to cor¬ 
roborate his theory, A. Fabre makes the following assertion: ‘‘The halo 
with the cross is the common possession of the Holy Trinity, as can be 
seen in other depictions. The three persons have common features because 
of the dogma of their one nature.” One nature means one person, although 
repeated three times. But the halo with the cross is a symbol of the 
passion of Christ, of His suffering humanity, and therefore can in no way 
be an attribute of the other two persons of the Holy Trinity. The Orthodox 
Church gives a definite answer to such interpretations: “Let all the heretics 
who attribute passion to God ‘be silent’” (Canon of tone 7, canticle 9). 
The idea of the physical resemblance of the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity by reason of the unity of their nature seems even more nonsensical, 
if only because the human image accepted by the second hypostasis is 
applied to God the Father and to the Holy Spirit as bearers of the one 
common nature with the Son. Which nature? The human one? 

The space above the apostles was also understood as the place of the 
Holy Spirit, the cause and the major actor in the event. The symbolic depic¬ 
tion of the dove among the apostles is based on such an understanding of 
this space. It is encountered quite often in Roman Catholic depictions of 
Pentecost. In Orthodox iconography, the dove is encountered more rarely, 
but can still be found in the late and modern depictions. In the Greek 
poklinnik, published in French by Didron {Manuel d’iconographie chretienne, 
Paris, 1845, p. 205), directions are given to “depict the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove above the house.” Apparently the visible revelation of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost in the form of fiery tongues seemed insufficiently 
convincing, so the symbolic dove is added to them. It is precisely to these 
depictions that a resolution of the Great Moscow Council is addressed. 
“The Holy Spirit is not a dove by nature, but God by nature... but be¬ 
cause at the Holy Baptism of Christ in the Jordan the Holy Spirit appeared 
in the form of a dove, it is appropriate to depict the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove in this place; but in other places, reasonable people do 
not depict the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. He appeared on Mt 
Tabor in the form of a cloud and sometimes in other forms.” At Pentecost 
He appeared divided in tongues of fire (Acts 2:3). St John Chrysostom 
explains (Homily on Pentecost, P.G. 60,43): “...not of fire, but as if of 
fire, so that you would not suspect that there is anything of the senses in 
the Spirit. As on the waters of Jordan, He descended not as a dove but in 
the form of a dove (Lk 3:22). The same is true here: not as a fire but 
in the form of a fire.” Basing ourselves on this explanation of St John 
Chrysostom and on the resolution of the Great Moscow Council, it is not 
difficult to conclude that in the depiction of the dove, two different ap¬ 
pearances of the Holy Spirit in two different images are mingled together. 
This results in the duplication of the revelation: in the form of fiery tongues 
and in the form of the dove. 
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Inasmuch as the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is the 
icon of the Church, the Mother of God, who is placed at the 
head of the apostolic circle, appears at the head of the Church. 
But “the human nature of the Mother of God belongs to a 
created person, who is the offspring of the ‘man of earth.’ It 
is not the Mother of God, but Her Son who is the head of the 
new humanity, ‘the head over all things for the Church, which 
is His Body’” (Eph 1:22-23).^® Consequently, such pre¬ 
eminence is unthinkable for Orthodoxy. But it is in accordance 
with the Roman Catholic understanding of Pentecost, in whose 
depiction, starting with the 13th century, the Mother of God 
is present once and for aU without exception.^® And indeed, 
in a Roman Catholic missal we find the following interpreta¬ 
tion of Pentecost; “It is precisely from this spirit that this 
miraculous force—the catechetical and originates in 

all ages. It is personified in the Upper Room by Peter and 
Mary. The Holy Spirit, which inspired the Holy Authors, pre¬ 
sents to the Pope and the bishops grouped around him the 
catechetical infallibility which allows the teaching Church to 
continue the work of Christ. .. The Holy Spirit begets also, 
outside the hierarchy, the faithful souls who, like the Virgin 
Mary, obediently give themselves to His sanctifying action, and 
this holiness which is the apotheosis of divine love in their hearts 
is justly ascribed to the Third person of the Holy Trinity, who 
is the personal love of the Father and the Son.”^^ Thus, the 
apostle Peter personified here the hierarchy, its catechetical in¬ 
fallibility, and the teaching Church. This explains his place¬ 
ment at the head of the apostolic circle and his frequent depic¬ 
tion at Pentecost. This catechetical infallibility, in its turn, is 
transmitted to the successor of the Apostle Peter, the Vicar of 
Christ—the Pope. The Virgin Mary, in her turn, personifies the 
holiness outside the hierarchy, the obedience to the Holy Spirit. 

From the Orthodox point of view, we can accept neither 
a division of spiritual life into the dogmatic and the mystical, 
nor, still less, the understanding of the Holy Spirit as the 

Lossky, “Panagia” in In the Image and Likeness of God, SVS Press, 
1974, pp. 204-205. 

^®S. Seeliger, Pfingsten, DUsseldorf, 1958. 

*'^Missel quotidien et vespiral, Dom Gasbar Lefebvre. Ed. Abbaye s. 
Andr6 de Zevenkerken, Lophem-les-Burges, 1924, p. 279. 
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“personal love” of Father and Son. Let us only note that in 
the traditional Roman Cathohc view, the Mother of God per¬ 
sonifies the holiness of ordinary believers, i.e., precisely that 
which differentiates her from them and in which she has no 
one comparable to herself by virtue of her immaculate concep¬ 
tion. Apparently, by virtue of the same dogma. Pope Paul VI, 
in his speech at the closing of the third session of the Second 
Vatican Council, proclaimed the Virgin Mary to be the “Mother 
of the Church.” From the Orthodox point of view, this addi¬ 
tional function does not add anything to her glorification (as 
a matter of fact, quite the opposite). Her basic function is 
divine maternity, and what could be more exalted than that 
for a human person? According to the words of St John of 
Damascus, “The name ‘Mother of God’ contains in itself the 
whole history of the divine economy in the world.”*® 

Inasmuch as the scholastic teaching of created grace breaks 
the connection between the divine and created worlds, and 
there is no interpenetration of created and uncreated Being, so 
there is no reason to leave the image of the Church open at 
the top. Consequently, the placement of the Mother of God 
at the head of the apostolic choir turns out to be fully justified. 
Fitting that opening, the Most Holy Theotokos finds her place 
at the head of the Church hierarchy as “the Mother of the 
Church.” If the icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit is an 
icon of the Church, then in this scholastic representation the 
Church turns out to be closed and separated from that which 
constitutes the essence of the feast, namely the Church’s com¬ 
munion in Trinitarian being. 

Thus we see that placing the Mother of God at the heart 
of the apostolic circle does not contradict the Roman Catholic 
understanding of Pentecost, as some Orthodox imagine, but 
quite the contrary, expresses it. With the Orthodox iconographers 
we are dealing with an unconscious imitation of Roman Cathol¬ 
icism, an imitation combined with a conscious switching of the 
focus of the image from dogma and the Church cultus to one 
of individual piety with its psychologizing. As a result, what¬ 
ever the degree of distortion in Orthodox iconography of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, the placement of the Mother of 

48C>n the Orthodox Faith m, 12. P.G. 94, 1029-1032. 
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God at the head of the apostolic choir already in itself brings 
about a distorted understanding of Orthodox ecclesiology. The 
dynamism of Pentecost is thereby abolished. 

If we place the Mother of God at the head of a Trinitarian 
icon, then we are faced with a contradiction; The icon of 
Pentecost is above all a Trinitarian icon, and in this sense it 
supercedes the image of the Theotokos. The presence of the 
Mother of God is here substituted for what is most important: 
the invisible presence of the Deity. But however great venera¬ 
tion of the Most Holy Theotokos may be in the Orthodox 
Church, it never overshadows the worship of the Divine Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. 

On the other hand, the icon of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit is an icon of the Church, which points us to the norm of 
human holiness. In this sense, it is lower than the Theotokion 
icon, for the Mother of God exceeds this norm. She is the only 
human being who has reached full union with God, resurrected 
and ascended bodily in “the Divine glory.” And her depiction 
on this icon diminishes her exceptional meaning. 


Thus the Mother of God is absent in the traditional icon 
of the feast, not because she was not present in the Upper Room 
at the descent of the Holy Spirit, but because her presence and 
place in the icon do not correspond to what the Church reveals 
to us in the services of the Feast of Pentecost. If the Theotokos 
is placed at the head of the apostolic choir, this icon must be 
understood as a Theotokian image, as the image of the Mother 
of God in the midst of the Apostles (as there also exists an 
image of Christ in the midst of the apostles). But it cannot be 
understood as the icon of Pentecost. And the content of this 
icon excludes any compatibility between itself and the traditional 
icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit.^® 

In light of modern interest towards Orthodoxy and the 
Church, and therefore towards the icon (not only on the part 
of the non-Orthodox, but also among the Orthodox themselves), 
this Roman Catholic borrowing cannot be justified. No distor- 

^®The question of the compatibility of two iconographies was raised by 
the monk Gregory Krug, Cf., **Mysly ob ikonye,** Paris, 1978, p. 72 
(in Russian). 
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tion, be it in word or image, can be justified as “divine assent” 
or “Church piety.” According to the words of St Cyprian of 
Carthage, “Custom without truth is just age-old error.”®” 

The iconography of the Descent of the Holy Spirit crys- 
talized over the centuries precisely because the Church [just 
as in the liturgy—the verbal expression of her teaching] strove 
towards the clearest and most exact expression of it, one that 
would exclude any possibility of incorrect, arbitrary, and am¬ 
biguous interpretations. The catholic mind of the Church, led 
by the Holy Spirit, produced the iconography of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, which received its highest and fullest ex¬ 
pression in the depiction of the apostolic circle without a 
visible head. 

In the discernment of icons, there can be only one criterion: 
its correspondence with the liturgy and with dogma; for dogma 
and cultus are inseparable one from another in the Church’s 
consciousness. Accordingly, Church piety is faithfulness to the 
dogma that lives in the Church Tradition, i.e., in the liturgy 
and in the icon. In this case, the feast is the expression of 
Trinitarian dogma. Both the content and the meaning of the 
traditional icon absolutely exclude any head for the apostolic 
circle. The apostles are not only human persons who have re¬ 
ceived the gift of deification. They are also those who continue 
the work of Christ and of Pentecost, those who accomplish 
the mysteries and ordinances of Christ, which they hand down 
to others. They are those who realize the economy of the 
Church. It is precisely from them that the inexhaustible flow 
of the grace of the Holy Spirit begins, which fills the body of 
the Church. It is precisely the apostles, and not the Mother 
of God, who were sent into the world by Christ, just as He 
Himself was sent by the Father (In 20:22). It is from the 
apostles, and not from the Most Holy Theotokos, that the 
Church receives the teaching and the mysteries. Therefore the 
Creed calls the Church “Apostolic” and not “Theotokian.” 

In the iconography of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the 
Church expresses the teaching about herself. She is One, Holy, 

50“The Epistle to Pompeus against the followers of Stephan,” Works 
of the Holy Hieromartyr Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, Part 1, Kiev, 1879, 
p. 308 (in Russian). 
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Catholic and Apostolic. In these four definitions, the entire 
fullness of the Church is expressed. 

The icon of the Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles is the only icon which immediately expresses the econ¬ 
omy of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. Therefore, it depicts 
that which is related to this economy—the continuing Pentecost 
within the Church. Infinitely widening the historical boundaries 
of the event, in accordance with the service of the feast, it ex¬ 
presses the fundamental revelation received by the world at 
Pentecost: the revelation of the Holy Trinity and the mystical 
life of the Church in the image of the Holy Trinity and led by 
the Holy Spirit, who henceforth abides in Her. 

— translation by A. Dvorkin and C. Rodger 
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The Mystagogia of Maximus the Confessor 
AND THE Development of the Byzantine 
Theory of the Image 

V. M. Zhivov 


1. The Doctrine of the Icon-Worshippers and its Precedents* 

The theory of the image (sIkcov) received its fullest de¬ 
velopment in Byzantium at the time of the iconoclastic contro¬ 
versies, a time when the icon-worshippers were faced with the 
fundamental task of justifying the practice of icon-worship. 
Many scholars (for instance, Ostrogorsky 1929, p. 44; Alex¬ 
ander 1959, pp. 28-36, 189, 235; Bychkov 1973, p. 164; 
Barnard 1977) have assumed that the views of the icon-worship¬ 
pers had a Neoplatonic foundation and that the relationship of 
icon and archetype was understood by the icon-worshippers in 
the same way as the relationship of idea to thing in Platonic 
philosophy (Ostrogorsky 1929, p. 44). 

Neoplatonism, however, even in the form given it by 
Pseudo-Dionysius, could not have served as the basis for all 
aspects of the practices of icon-worship. Since in Neoplatonism 
the opposition between the noetic and the sensible was not 
erased (especially in the writings of the Areopagite, see Hath¬ 
away 1969, pp. 106-7), and the sensible could only represent 
the neotic. Neoplatonic views could justify only the mystical- 
cognitive function of the icon, but not the worship of icons, nor 
the belief in icons which were not made with hands and miracle- 
working. The icon-worshippers affirmed something more than a 
representative relationship between icon and archetype: namely 

*By “icon-worshippers” are meant “iconodules,” those who venerate sacred 
images. 
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that the icon had the same force or energy as the archetype: 
hence its miraculous quality and the possibility of worshipping 
or venerating it [TtpoaKuvr|aiq] (cf. John of Damascus, Or. I: 
1245AB; Or. Ill, 6; 1325AB; III, 34; 1353AB).^ 

According to the Neoplatonists, energy, which is depend¬ 
ent on nature, cannot be imparted to the lower kinds of being, 
and especially not to matter, which is preeminently created. 
Hence the significance of John of Damascus’ apology for matter: 
“honorable matter” [t3Xr|t([iia] (see Or. I, 15: 1244D; I, 15: 
1246AC; I, 18: 1238B; Or. II, 13: 1298D; II, 14; 1300AC; 
also, Patriarch Nicephorus, Antirrh. I: PG, 100, 272) can be 
understood as an affirmation that matter may acquire divine 
energy. For the apology of matter is based on the incarnation 
of the Divine Word which enhypostatised human nature (see. 
Or. I, 4; 1236BC; I, 16: 1235A; Or. II, 5; 1288AB; Or. Ill, 
2: 1320BC; III, 9: 1322D); hence the Christological argu¬ 
ments of the icon-worshippers. 

It is our view that to derive the theories of the icon-wor¬ 
shippers from Neoplatonism is a result of underestimating the 
development of Byzantine thought in the sixth to seventh cen¬ 
turies, a development which profoundly recast the Neoplatonic 
inheritance, and, in particular, the system of Pseudo-Dionysius. 
If this connecting link is forgotten, it seems natural to relate the 
thought of the icon-worshippers to the Areopagite and to con¬ 
clude that it was based on Neoplatonism (see just such an 
approach in Barnard 1977, pp. 10-11). Our purpose is to point 
to the existence of this connecting link by analyzing the Mystago- 
gia of Maximus the Confessor. We are concerned not so much 
with the question whether the icon-worshippers were familiar 
with this work, but rather with the obvious fact that Maximus’ 

iThe following abbreviations are used in the article: 

a) for the works of Maximus the Confessor: Amb.— Amhiguorum Liber, 
PG, 91; Ep.— Epistolae, PG, 91; Myst.— Mystagogia, PG, 91; Pyrrh.— Dis- 
putatio cum Pyrrho, PG, 91; QD— Quaestiones et Dubia, PG, 90; Thai.— 
Quaestiones ad Thalasium de Scriptura sacra, PG, 90; TP— Opuscula theologia 
et polemica, PG, 91. 

b) for the works of Pseudo Dionysius the Areopagite: CH— De Coelesti 
Hierarchia, PG, 3; DN— De Divinis Nominibus, PG, 3; EH— De Ecclesiastica 
Hierarchia, PG, 3; Ep,— Epistolae, PG, 3. 

c) for the works of John of Damascus: FO— De Fide Orthodoxa, PG, 
94; Or, I-III— Pro sacris Imaginibus Orationes ires, PG, 94. 
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work condenses an entire tendency of thought and doctrine of 
that time, a tendency which must have had an influence on the 
icon-worshippers. This tendency of thought, which was in fact 
a development of the doctrine of the Cappadocian Fathers, can 
be found in other works of Maximus as well, and these works 
were, we know, familiar to the icon-worshippers. On the other 
hand, the relatively wide circulation of the Mystagogia (see, 
Dalmais 1962) makes it very likely that the icon-worshippers 
had direct knowledge of this work too. 

Moreover, the application of theoretical ideas about the 
liturgical image to the iconic image is a perfectly natural de¬ 
velopment, and at least one example of such a development is 
well known. In his discussion of the authorship of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical History (an eighth century interpretation of the liturgy), 
Bomert writes: 

An extraordinary accord is demonstrated between the 
vocabulary that St Germanus uses in the Dogmatic 
Epistles on the Holy Images to indicate the relation¬ 
ship of the icons to their archetypes and, on the other 
hand, the terminology which the liturgical commentary 
uses to demonstrate the correspondence between the 
rites and the realities signified. (Bornert 1966, p. 

155) 


2. Features of the “liturgical image” and of the Mystagogia 

The Mystagogia contains an interpretation of the Euchar¬ 
istic mystery and as a consequence the nature of the “liturgical 
image” becomes clear. (On the concept of the “liturgical image,” 
see Bornert 1966, pp. 61-4, 93-4; Bychkov 1976, pp. 182-4). 
The transfer of the concept of the liturgical image to the painted 
image is made easier by the fact that Maximus develops his 
doctrine of the liturgy and the Church in the context of the oppo¬ 
sition between the noetic and the material, which he discusses 
in the second chapter of the Mystagogia (669BD). This was 
the same context within which the question of icons was to be 
debated (see, above all, John of Damascus Or. I, H, 1241 AC; 
Or. m, 21: 1341 AC). 
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The Mystagogia gives an interpreation of the liturgical 
image and the basis for this interpretation is an explanation of 
the Eucharist. The same material is also discussed by Ps. Diony¬ 
sius in EH, III, This parallehsm makes it possible to see where 
and on what points these interpretations resemble each other, 
and where Maximus differs from the Areopagite, and indeed 
departs from the latter’s system of thought altogether or radic¬ 
ally transforms it. The general influence of the Areopagite on 
Maximus’ thinking is quite obvious and has been remarked on 
many times (see, Epifanovich 1915, p. 132; Balthasar 1941, 
pp. 48-96; 1961, pp. 74-90; Lossky 1944, pp. 92-94; Sherwood 
1955).® This influence is apparent above all in the idea that the 
logoi of all creation are identical with the divine intentions 
[0sia 9sXrnJ.aTa] which are God’s providence with regard to 
His creatures. This conception is the foundation for the whole 
understanding of creation both for Pseudo-Dionysius and for 
Maximus, and consequently it provides the framework for their 
cosmological as well as their ontological doctrines.® The similar¬ 
ity of views between Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus on this 
point is particularly important for our argument since in the 
Areopagite’s writings it was precisely cosmology that was the 
basic branch of the doctrine, and on it depended both his 
soteriology and anthropology (in as much as there is any), and, 
indirectly, his theory of the image. In the Mystagogia there are 
several explicit and implicit references to the writings of the 
Areopagite, and similarities with them; of these similarities one 
of the most important is surely the general thesis about the 
structure of the cosmos. 

So too the cosmos which embraces all that exists and 

which is created by God in creation, can be divided 

^Though one could point to a whole series of references to the fact that 
the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius on the whole of subsequent Byzantine 
thought, or later mystagogias, or particularly on Maximus, has been greatly 
exaggerated. See, for instance, Hausherr, 1935; Meyendorff, 1957; 1959; 
Bornert, 1966. 

^Although Sherwood does indeed suggest (1955, p. 178) that while taking 
this idea from the Pseudo-Dionysius Maximus is not capable of introducing 
it organically into his system, we attempt below to show that Maximus does 
just this through giving a sense to the idea which is essentially difierent from 
that of the Areopagite. 
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into the noetic cosmos which is formed by noetic or 
bodiless essences, and the sensible cosmos. (Myst. 2: 
679A) 

This thesis derives from the sayings of the Areopagite (cf. 
Ep. IX: 1308B), for whom this idea is fundamental.^ Develop¬ 
ing this idea, he conceives of the noetic and the material levels 
as isomorphic (cf. DN IV, 9: 705B). Hence matter acquires 
symbolic meaning: every material object can be regarded as a 
symbol of the noetic (see, CH II, 4: 141C). Within this system 
he interprets the liturgy as symbolic actions with symbolic ob- 
jects^^ which enable man (insofar as each individual is able, 
that is, according to his actual position in the earthly hierarchy) 
to rise to contemplation of the noetic, and in this contemplation 
to acquire (through the mediation of the hierarchy) illumina¬ 
tion, purification and perfection (see Note 16 on the opposition 
between pure knowledge and deification in Maximus). Accord¬ 
ing to this notion, any material object and any historical event 
(that is, those that relate to xpovoq and not to alcbv; see, DN 
X, 3: 937D-940A; cf. Roque 1954, pp. 161-3)® are correlated 

^These in their turn go back to Proclus, In Tim. I, 13, 1-3. See Hathaway, 
1969, p. 105; cf. incidentally, the same thing in Gregory of Nyssa, PG, 44, 885. 

^aThe problem of the differentiation of sacred objects from non-sacred 
ones is resolved by the Areopagite in the following way: There exists a class 
of objects which are specially intended for the contemplation of the essences 
by the mind, sacred symbols, which the non-sacred may not dare to touch 
(see, EH 1, 5: 3760-377A). These symbols he calls mysteries, evidently be¬ 
cause they are specially selected by the contemplators of the mysteries (theo¬ 
logians) as the most useful for contemplation. But on the other hand for the 
perfected one, any object can serve as point of departure for the contemplation 
of the noetic level (see, CH 11, 4: 141C; Ep. IX: 1108B). These two ap¬ 
proaches to sacred symbols were developed in later Christian thought, the 
former in the Orthodox understanding of the liturgy (Simeon of Thessalonica), 
and the latter mostly in Western mysticism. 

^A whole series of attempts have been made recently to demonstrate the 
Christian character of the main ideas and intuitions of Pseudo-Dionysius (and 
not just Neoplatonic character, as for instance Vanneste 1959 argued), by 
referring to their connections with the teaching of the Cappodocians (see, 
Corsini 1962). It is precisely in the question of time that this argument is 
shown with special clarity to be groundless. With the Cappadocians, and above 
all Gregory of Nyssa, the opposition between the temporal and the non- 
temporal (the diastemic and the adiastemic) is correlated with the opposition 
between the Creator and the creature (both material and noetic, although the 
time of the different kinds of creature, for instance, the time of angels and 
the time of men, could be different. See, for example, Balthasar 1942), and 
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with noetic essences merely by convention, by supposition (see 
Hathaway 1969, p. 109). Hence the whole liturgy is merely a 
conventional symbolic representation of the spiritual world, a 
reflection of the eternal and the static in the temporal and the 
transitory. As Roque has shown, this understanding extends 
even to the transsubstantiation of the Elements (Roque 1954, 
p. 269). 

Maximus evidently accepted the primary thesis of the Areo- 
pagite. But in his interpretation of the liturgy he does not follow 
him. It is true though that in the introduction to the Mystagogia 
he writes that he cannot “follow him” (661A), but we should 
not take these words too literally. That he cannot “follow him” 
may with equal probability mean either a fundamental or a 
superficial rejection of the tradition of the Areopagite. (See the 
constant references to the Areopagite in later interpretations of 
the liturgy which follow quite different lines; cf. Bornert 1966, 
p. 268). Yet if the unwillingness to follow the Areopagite is 
fundamental, then this must mean that different principles and 
different starting premises lie at the base of the thinking. How 
matters stand in reality can be seen by comparing the two inter¬ 
pretations of the liturgy. 

The Mystagogia consists of three parts; a general discussion 
in which relations between the Church, God, the universe, man 
and the human soul are analysed (Chs. 1-7), the interpretation 
of the liturgy (Chs. 8-23), and an extended resume (Ch. 24) 
where special emphasis is laid on the effect of the liturgy on the 
souls of the faithful and on the necessity for Christians to attend 

this conception makes it possible to understand the temporal movement as 
the aspiration of the creature to the infinite Creator and also to affirm the 
soteriological significance of time (see, Otis 1976). With Pseudo-Dionysius 
once more, as with the Neoplatonists, (we shall not discuss here the beginnings 
of another understanding of the divine infinity and unknowability, and hence 
also of time, in Plotinus, on which see Trouillard 1974; Armstrong 1975), 
the temporal-eternal opposition is correlated with the material-noetic, and 
time, consequently, has no soteriological significance. It follows that the con¬ 
ception of the infinity of God and the understanding of apophatic theology 
has to be different in Pseudo-Dionysius and in the Cappadocians, On the other 
hand, the understanding of time with Maximus can of course be regarded as 
the development of the system of Gregory of Nyssa (on time, see below; on 
the connection between the infinity of God and the movement of the creature 
towards Him, see in particular, Amb. 42: 1329AB; also, Balthasar 1961, pp. 
132-141, 343-359). 
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church. Our analysis will concentrate on the second part, since 
this affords the best opportunity for comparing the thinking of 
Maximus and Pseudo-Dionysius. 

A comparison of the two interpretations reveals the follow¬ 
ing fundamental points on which the ideas of Maximus are op¬ 
posed to those of the Areopagite: Christocentrism, historicism, 
orientation towards the final transformation of the world (escha- 
tologism), and the affirmation of the reality of the deification 
imparted by the liturgy. 

Christocentrism. Any interpretation of the liturgy without 
reference to Christ is, of course, unthinkable. Even Pseudo- 
Dionysius refers to Christ several times. However, for the Areo¬ 
pagite Christ is important for the liturgy primarily as its founder, 
the one “who gave us light, thanks to which we can contemplate 
the noetic” (EH HI, 3, 2: 428C), i.e. as the one who gave the 
faithful a new means of contemplating the divine and ascending to 
it. Jesus instructs (III, 3, 10: 440B, see also, HI, 3, 11: 441B), 
and the believers perform and contemplate; hence even the “ana¬ 
mnesis” of the Last Supper (IH, 3, 1: 428B; III, 3, 12: 441C) is 
above all a recollection of the establishment of the sacrament; the 
recollection of Christ is a recollection of the establisher of the 
sacrament (cf. HI, 3, 7: 436C; III, 3, 12: 441D), of the one 
who created these symbols (tcov cnj^pdXcov brijrioupY^c;— 
428B). In just the same way, in the contemporary Chrysostomos 
liturgy there is a reference to John Chrysostom. Although it is 
declared that Christ became man so that we too might be united 
with Him as members of the Body, yet since the holy Elements 
still remain merely “honourable symbols which signify Christ” 
(III, 3, 9: 437C), the union of the believers with the divine, 
and in particular with the divinity of Christ, is figurative, and 
the image of Christians as members of the Body of Christ turns 
out to be only a metaphor. 

Maximus’ interpretation, unlike that of the Areopagite, is 
Christocentric. Deification which is given in the Eucharist is 
imparted in Christ and through Christ (Cf. Balthasar 1961, p. 
315; Bornert 1966, p. 85). The Christian aspires to Christ, and 
by Christ is restored for God (676B); in Christ is completed 
the mystery of salvation, when Christ dwells in the person and 
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the person in Christ (Jn. 15:9; cf. 676C). On entering church, 
the faithful are “preferring righteousness to vice,” and for this 
reason they “indeed enter together with Christ, God and the 
priest into righteousness, which is figuratively (TpoTriRoq) 
signified by the church” (689B). Christ transforms the faithful 
into Himself, God and Saviour (705A). In this way the believer 
is brought above all not to the contemplation of noetic essences, 
not to illuminations transmitted by the heavenly hierarchy, but 
to Christ, who in His earthly service reveals the heavenly king¬ 
dom and who unites the noetic with the material and the created 
with the non-created. (See, Amb. 41: 1309CD). Balthasar 
supposes that for Maximus the central point of the liturgy is “the 
transformation of the communicants into Christ” (1961, 323). 
Hence the realization of the kingdom in the liturgy begins with 
the appearance of the service of Christ on earth, i.e. with the 
liturgical anamnesis of history. 

Historicism. For Pseudo-Dionysius the incarnation of Christ 
liberated man from non-being, from the impossibility of rising 
to the divine (EH III, 3, 9: 441B). In place of the hierarchy 
of the law, Christ placed the hierarchy of the Church and re¬ 
vealed the meaning of the Old Testament in the teaching of the 
New (see: EH III, 3, 5: 432B. Cf. scholium PG 4, 141AB). 
The shadows of the Old Testament are replaced by the images 
of the New Testament, i.e. a more perfect way of knowing God 
is given.® But the structure of the knowledge of God by means 
of the heavenly hierarchy remains the same, and for this reason 
the anamnesis of the historical service of Christ has only relative 
significance. 

For Maximus, on the other hand, the “event” of Christ has 
an absolute significance (on the opposite understandings of time 
in Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus, see Balthasar 1961, pp. 
176-7); not a significance as a point in time, but as a develop¬ 
ment in which the duality which separates man from God is 
gradually overcome. For this reason the celebration of the sacra- 

®Here too Pseudo-Dionysius merely repeats, referring this to the mysteries, 
the commonplace of biblical exegesis according to which the Old Testament 
gives the shadows, and the New the images of the truth; cf. Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen and others. On this, see, Hanson 1959; Dani61ou 1955; 
1961; Lubac 1950; 1959. Cf. also the same exegetical schema in the Mystagogia 
6: 694C. 
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ment of union with God is bound up in the most intimate way 
with the history of Christ and the history of the Church (the 
Body of Christ) in its progress to the Heavenly Kingdom. The 
entry of the bishop and of the congregation into the church is 
an image (tOttoc; Kal eIkov) of the first coming of Christ, and 
through this image—as also through the first coming—souls are 
raised from non-belief to belief, from sin to righteousness, from 
ignorance to knowledge (8:688C; 24: 705C). When the bishop 
enters the sanctuary, this symbohcaUy represents (aup.poXLKGq 
•cu'noDxai) the Ascension of Christ into heaven (8: 688D). 
The ensuing interpretation of the liturgy of the catechumens 
speaks of the progress of the faithful to the perfect love of God, 
of the struggle with sin and the annihilation of the traces of sin 
(11: 68 9C). Finally the descent of the priest from the pulpit, 
after the reading of the Gospel and the departure of the cate¬ 
chumens, is an image (eIkcov Kai tuttoc;) of the Second 
Coming, when “this Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached 
. . . and . . . then shall the end come” (Mt 24:14). Just as at 
that time the angels will divide the faithful from the unfaithful, 
the righteous from the sinful, so now the congregation dismisses 
the catechumens (14, 15: 692D-693B). And just as the cate¬ 
chumens are dismissed from the church, so all passion is driven 
from the soul (23, 24: 700B, 708BC). Thus the Uturgy of the 
catechumens is the historical path of the faithful towards God, 
the beginning and growth of the Kingdom of God in the Church, 
right up to its complete realization in the Second Coming. 

Eschatologism. Thus the history made manifest in the liturgy 
is the history of salvation, i.e, the history of progress towards 
the Kingdom that is to come, the entry of the world into the 
infinity of a personal God (as in the Cappadocian Fathers). 
This historical aspect is presented then in essential connection 
with the eschatological aspect. It should be remarked that the 
latter is completely absent from the teaching of Pseudo-Diony¬ 
sius, since for him the opposition between the noetic and the 
material is insuperable, the relationship between them is un¬ 
alterable; hence the elevation which takes place in the liturgy 
“from sensible images to divine ones” (6i’ aia0T]Taiq £Ik6- 
0 iv im TOCQ ©stac; EH 1, 2: 373B) does not presuppose 
any dynamism, in the same way that the actual sphere of noetic 
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essences does not presuppose any dynamism either (cf. DN X, 
3: 937D-940A)." 

It is different with Maximus: just as history leads to escha¬ 
tology, so the liturgy of the catechumens leads to the liturgy 
of the faithful. The catechumens depart, the doors are closed, 
and “those worthy enter into the noetic world (vorjToq Koapoq), 
that is, into the bridal chamber of Christ” (15: 693C). The 
faithful who remain in the church enter the Heavenly Kingdom, 
and for this reason the Great Entrance (“the entry of the holy 
and venerable mysteries”) is the “beginning and introduction” 
(dcpxf) KOI irpooip-Lov) of the coming salvation in heaven. 
The revelation (duoKocXuipK;) of the mystery of salvation takes 
place (16: 693C). And indicating the truth of the Kingdom 
being revealed, Maximus writes: “Did not God say to His dis¬ 
ciples: T shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom’ (Mt 26:29)” (16: 693D). The actions which follow 
(the kiss of peace, the singing of the creed and Sanctus, the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, the singing of “One is Holy, 
One Lord”) prefigure different aspects of the divinized existence 
of the age to come. 

Deification. Entry into the Kingdom is also deification. 
Inasmuch as deification is accessible to man in this age, he can 
already in this age enter into the blessedness of the age to come. 
Maximus constantly emphasizes the parallelism between the 
historical movement of Christians towards the Kingdom and of 
each individual—according to his type (the converted, the prac¬ 
titioners, the knowledgeable)—towards deification.® The whole 

^The difference in the understanding of the spiritual meaning of the sing¬ 
ing of the Creed is typical. According to Maximus, it prefigures the mystical 
thanksgiving which will be offered in the age to come” (18: 696AB). Bornert 
(1966, pp. 102-3) sees here a direct dependence on Pseudo-Dionysius, who 
termed the singing of the Creed by the congregation the “singing of the 
hierarch thanksgiving” (EH III, 3, 7: 436C cf. scholium PG, 4, 136D). The 
direct dependence of these expressions seems to us to be extremely likely: all 
the more significant is the fact that Maximus introduces into this interpretation 
the eschatological point which in the corresponding place in EH is totally 
absent. 

^Chapter 23 describes this gradual movement of the soul towards God, at 
the end of which God “wholly receives it,” “unites it with Himself,” and 
“wholly deifies it” (701C). Chapter 24 gives a consistent correlation between 
the general sense, which relates to the whole Church, of the sacred actions 
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dynamic of the liturgy is a movement towards deification. Hence 
communion, which is the aim and completion of the liturgical 
action (t6 Ttdvtcov t^Xoc;— 24: 704A), is the completion and 
fulfilment of this movement, that is, true deification, complete 
union with God. The possibiUty of this union is mentioned al¬ 
ready at the beginning of the Mystagogia. The mystery of union 
with God is likened to a marriage (here Maximus quotas Ephe¬ 
sians 5:32); by the grace of this mystery man and woman are 
made “one flesh and one spirit as God with the Church, so the 
soul with God”; the words of 1 Cor 6:17 are cited: “But he 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit (with the Lord)” (5: 
680D-681A). Similarly in the actual explanation of the liturgy, 
when Maximus reaches the communion, he speaks of how the 
faithful “by adoption through grace can be called gods” (21: 
697A, cf. also 24: 712A).® 

The deification which is imparted by the communion is real, 
and so too is the progress towards it. Being the image both of 

(the symbol signifies it “in general”—ysviKcoq), and the personal meanings 
(which are signified in a particular way— ISlkgdc;). The singing of the angelic 
praise “in general,” then, signifies the future in the Age to come when men 
through resurrection will receive immortal bodies—the equality of state be¬ 
tween heavenly and earthly powers and their praise in unison. In particular, 
however, for the “convinced,” this singing signifies their contest in faith with 
the angels; for “men of practice” it means the radiance of life equivalent, 
insofar as this is possible for men, with the angels in zeal for praiseworthy 
knowledge of God; while for the “gnostics” it means being equivalent, insofar 
as this lies in human capacity, to the angels in contemplation of the Godhead, 
praise of Him, and constant movement towards Him (709BC). 

®See the same idea, that deification makes people gods through grace, in 
the epistles (Ep. 1: 376A; Ep. 2: 393BC; Ep. 43: 641B; cf. also Amb. 7: 
1088C). See also the same expressions, on the one hand in Gregory of 
Nazianzus (for example: Oratio XLVa: PG 36, 628A), and on the other in 
John of Damascus (FO IV, 15: 1164B; Or. I, 19: 1249C; Or. Ill, 33: 
1352AB). Maximus can speak of the saints as signifiers (signs) who, by virtue 
of their deification manifest God to men (Ep. 2 ad Thomam—Canart 1964, 
p. 429), which anticipates the reference to the saints in the framework of the 
apologies for icons in John of Damascus (Or, III, 34: 1353AB). Bornert also 
writes of the “real” understanding of the Eucharist in Maximus (1966, pp. 
117-8). The duality which he sees in Maximus’ conception is, evidently, merely 
the consequence of the point of view of the scholar who belongs to that most 
recent tradition according to which, in the words of one author, the symbol 
is in opposition to reality (on the “Alexandrian realism of signs” in Maximus, 
see Balthasar 1961, p. 323). Bornert, however, comes to the correct conclu¬ 
sion that with Maximus “the Eucharistic symbolism and realism presuppose 
each other” (Bornert 1966, p. 118). 
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God and of the universe, the Church in the liturgy is Uke the 
Kingdom to come, i.e. like the universe united with God. Souls 
too, like little churches, individually (ISiKCOc;) also realize their 
union with God in the liturgy. This is why it is essential for the 
Christian to go to church and especially to attend the liturgy, 
since during the sacrament, the “grace of the Holy Spirit” is 
present, “and each of those attending is remade, transformed 
and truly molded anew in the image of God” (24: 704A).^“ 
Here too we may compare St Maximus’ view with that of 
Pseudo-Dionysius. According to the latter, deification is always 
mediated and conditional. It is imparted to man according to 
his place in the earthly (ecclesiastical) hierarchy (cf. EH HI, 
3, 14: 445A): along the whole way from the supreme members 
of the heavenly hierarchy to the lowest ranks of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, deification is gradually lost in its force and reality 
(this is in accord with Neoplatonic conceptions—see Rocques 
1954, pp. 104, 118-9). Moreover, deification is static, the 
unmediated union with God is quite inaccessible to man. For this 
reason, therefore, the transsubstantiation of the Elements is, for 
the Areopagite, a symbolic action, and the reception of com¬ 
munion is a symbol of noetic union (see the detailed analysis 
of this question in Rocque 1954, pp. 264-270). 

i^This general purpose of the Mystagogia, the explanation of how the 
Church in general, and believers in particular, advance in the liturgy towards 
the coming Kingdom, explains why in Maximus’ interpretation important 
moments of the service are left out (the anamnesis, epiclesis, and in general 
all prayers read silently). Dalmais (1972, p, 60) explains this precisely by 
the fact that the prayers in question are read silently, that the layman does 
not know them, and perhaps is not supposed to know them. This explanation 
is not satisfactory: these prayers were most likely known both to Maximus 
and to his readers, and any relics of the disciplinae arcanae were, in Maximus* 
time, an obvious anachronism (cf. Balthasar 1961, p. 365). Balthasar’s ex¬ 
planation (pp. 364-5), according to which the Mystagogia treats only of 
things having symbolic significance, and does not treat of what is “pure 
reality,” too radically opposes symbol and reality (Maximus never made such 
a sharp distinction). 

In our opinion, Maximus’ aim was to describe the liturgy as the move¬ 
ment of the Church towards the Kingdom, as the dynamics of deification. The 
points he interprets are those which give the main landmarks of this dynamic 
development. ITie prayers of the anaphora, however, relate to the dynamics 
of the mystery as such—the transsubstantiation of the Elements. Maximus 
does not write of them since he does not speak of how and when the trans¬ 
substantiation takes place. Essential for him alone is the act of communion 
as the completion and fulfillment of the movement towards deification. 
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Instead, therefore, of the two levels (the noetic and the 
material) in the Areopagitic understanding of the liturgy, we 
find in the Mystagogia several interconnected levels. Firstly, the 
history of salvation is represented in the liturgy; secondly, the 
liturgy brings this salvation into being, since Ae gathering of 
the Church consists of those saved, those anticipating and those 
realizing final salvation; thirdly, the liturgy is a visible action 
which leads to the contemplation of the invisible (as with the 
Areopagite, though with Maximus what is invisible is the grow¬ 
ing Kingdom of the Spirit); fourthly, the movement of the indi¬ 
vidual soul towards God comes about in the liturgy, as each 
individual soul strives to become truly a part of the gathering of 
the Church. 

All these levels are reflected in the liturgical symbol. The 
correlation of symbol and symbolized, of image and archetype, 
is a dynamic one. “The sacraments . . . are wholly subordinate 
to the dynamics of the change from sign to truth” (Balthasar 
1961, p. 323). These dynamics have a personal (individual) 
aspect, for through what is symbolizing man can contemplate 
what is being symbolized (aup.poXiKfi 0£copCa—cf. Amb. 47: 
1360C), and this personal aspect is rooted in the actual nature 
of the symbol. As Bornert (1966, p. 113) writes: “The image 
is, in a certain sense, what it represents, or conversely, what is 
signified exists in its perceptible representation.” But the dyna¬ 
mism of the symbol has another aspect: the spiritual reality 
depicted by the symbol is a historical reality, the reality of the 
coming Kingdom of Heaven. The symbol is an anticipation and 
partial realization of the reality to come. And since the Church 
in its life (movement) is constantly drawing us nearer to that 
reality, so the symbols maintained by the Church realize this 
reality to an ever greater degree. It is precisely this historical 
aspect which gives an objective character also to the movement 
of the individual in contemplation from the symbol to what is 
symbolized. So the historical dynamism of the symbol is in St 
Maximus’ system its fundamental feature: the liturgical image 
is the image which returns to the archetype (f) eIkcov ocveX- 
GoGoa Ttpdq xd dcpxetu'riov—Amb. 7: 1076BC). 

The image returns to the archetype: it is obvious how rich 
in content this idea is. We have seen how it is worked out in the 
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interpretation of the liturgy. Let us now consider the substance 
of this idea in more general terms. Obviously it is the projection 
on to the level of images of the whole of Maximus’ system, and 
consequently it can be understood only in connection with this 
system. The basic points which we need to define are: what 
constitutes the difference between the image and the archetype, 
and what the similarities are; how does this difference and this 
similarity appear in dynamics, i.e. in the movement from image 
to archetype. 


3. The Main Points of St Maximum Theory of the Image in 

Connection with the General Character of His Teaching. 

We find the phrase, “the image returning to the primary 
image” in Amb. 7, as an explanation of that passage from 
Gregory of Nazianzus, where man is described as a particle of 
God. This idea has been given an Origenist interpretation: man 
contains a particle of the Divine and this particle returns to God 
when man cleanses himself of sin and is freed from the body. 
Sherwood (1955) gives a detailed analysis of Maximus’ criticism 
of this Origenist proposition. The return of the image to the 
archetype is thus associated with the Origenist understanding 
of the return as the restoration of the order of being which was 
disrupted by the Fall, and as the equivalent of the beginning of 
created being with its end (cf. De Principiis I, 6, 2: PG 11, 
106AB). Origen’s conception of the return is subjected to a 
radical reinterpretation by Maximus, and this new meaning 
which Maximus ascribes to it is important for our understand¬ 
ing of what the return of the image to the archetype in fact is.“ 

The reinterpretation which concerns us has been reviewed 
in detail by Sherwood in his article of 1958. Maximus “en¬ 
deavoured to conserve what he reckoned profitable in the Origen¬ 
ist tendency” (Sherwood 1958, p. 3). He accepted the similarity 
between the beginning and the end of creation, but he did not 
identify them. Thus the process, the movement (Kivr|ai(;) 

HThe more so since the very expression “the image returning to the 
archetype” goes back through Gregory of Nazianzus to Plotinus (Enn. 6, 9, 
11), and with the latter has a sense entirely in accord with Origen’s concep¬ 
tion (see, Sherwood 1955. pp. 94-96). 
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which links the beginning with the end, Maximus, unlike Origen, 
regards as a positive development. To the triad: dcpxTi-p-£cr6TT]<;- 
TiXoq (beginning—intermediary state—completion) there corre¬ 
sponds: Y^V£aL<;-Kivr]aic;-aTdai(; (creation—movement—rest). 
The completing rest (otocok;) is not a renewal of the primary 
state which was disrupted by the Fall, but the achievement of a 
totally new state. This new state is connected with creation as 
intention (OKoiioq) is to its reahzation. (Cf. Sherwood 1964, 
p. 434). The fall of Adam did not disrupt the stasis, but the 
movement towards the stasis, the economy of the salvation of 
man and of the universe (cf. Amb. 7: 1097C). 

At the same time “nothing created contains within itself 
its own completion, since it is not its own causation, because 
otherwise it would be both uncreated, and without beginning, 
and not subject to movement since there would be nowhere for 
it to move.” (Amb. 7: 1072BC). The necessity for movement 
is rooted in the very creation of things. “The beginning (dp^ii)) 
of every natural movement is the creation of something moving; 
the beginning of moving creation is God as Creator of it. The 
aim (completion—TiXoq) of natural movement of the created 
thing is rest (crrdoiq).” (Amb. 15: 1217C). Thus it is that 
“God is the beginning (dpxf)) and the completion (xeXoq) 
of every creation and of every existing movement, since it is 
created by Him, it moves towards Him, and in Him it finds its 
rest (oxdaiq)” (1217CD). 

Thus the aim to which all creation strives is something 
exterior to what is created. Moreover the striving to this aim 
is inherent in man, and in all created things by their very nature, 
i.e. it is given to them in the very act of creation. Hence the 
triad: Ydv£aiq-K(vT]aiq-aTdaiq is naturally connected with the 
theology of the Logos. Each thing (noetic or material) has its 
own logos and the totahty of logoi is contained like a plurality 
in a unity, in the Logos, the Word of God. The logoi, which 
are the divine foundations of created being, are transcendent in 
relation to this being, and define its natural movement. This 
unity of aU that exists in the Logos is “the turning and directing 
correlation of the many with the one and the predestination 
of the many towards the one” (Amb. 7: 1081C. Cf. Sherwood 
1955, p. 173). 
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The movement of the image to the archetype. Logoi, then, 
are the divine wishes concerning what exists.^^ The logoi of our 
being which preexist in God (see Amb. 7: 1081C) form the 
intention (aKO-iroc;) with regard to the created world. The 
realization of this intention is outside the framework of the 
present age and will be fulfilled only in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
So the movement of the liturgy towards the Kingdom is a sym¬ 
bolic (real and symbolic) execution of God’s intention towards 
the world, a manifestation of the realization of the divine plan. 

Contemplation of the movement of the material symbols 
reveals the movement of the spiritual reality, and through it 
also the aim of this movement, i.e. the revelation of the divine 
intention which is contained in the logoi. Commenting on St 
Paul’s well known words: “Ever since the creation of the world, 
his invisible nature . . . has been perceived in the things that 
have been made” (Romans 1:20), Maximus in the Mystagogia 
points out that the connection between the seen and the unseen 
must be unbreakable (2: 669CD) and that this very connection 
determines the revelation of the logoi in spiritual contemplation 
(GECopiairvEupaTiKfi—2: 669C; cf. Dalmais 1952, pp. 246-8). 
The same idea is developed with greater fullness in “Questions 
to Thalassius” in the commentary on the same words of Paul: 

The logoi of all existing things, which were prepared 

in God before the ages, by what means He alone 

i^This conception goes back to Pseudo-Dionysius (DN V, 8: 842C), and 
Maximus refers to him (see, on this, Sherwood 1955, p. 175). In the static 
system of Pseudo-Dionysius these divine wishes indicate merely the constant 
relationship of creature to Creator (so that here we might see an element of 
emanantism) and are taken primarily as evidence of the goodness of creation 
(on this conception of the Areopagite’s and its dependence on Proclus, see 
Hathaway 1969, pp. 46-50). With Maximus this conception takes on a dynamic 
character: the IJogos is the aim which determines the natural movement of the 
object (for the same transformation of this idea, see John of Damascus, Or. 
I, 10: 1240D-1241A; Or. Ill, 19: 1340C). There are no grounds for thinking 
that within the framework of this conception the similarity between the logos 
of being and the logos of well-being might have led Maximus to the idea 
of predestination and that it was only his inconsistency that held him back 
(cf. Sherwood 1955, pp. 174-5). This logical deduction would be inevitable 
only in a system which opposes free will and grace, whereas Maximus’ teach¬ 
ing in this domain is founded on quite different principles (see, Meyendorff 
1969, pp. 188-204; cf. Balthasar 1961, pp. 148-150; Dalmais 1961, pp. 419- 
420). 
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knows, being invisible (usually our holy teachers call 
them good purposes), are clearly seen and understood 
through created things. Since all things created by God 
in nature, when they are regarded with the necessary 
knowledge, mysteriously reveal the logoi, through 
which they came into being, and, in revealing them¬ 
selves, reveal also the divine intention for them. (Thai. 
13:293D-296A). 

Since in the passage cited above from the Mystagogia the 
question was of the symbolic contemplation (aupPoXiKf) 
Gscopia), i.e. of contemplation of spiritual realities through 
symbols or images, the text from Thai. 13 shows the connection 
between the image and the archetype as the connection between 
the thing and its logos,^^ and the return of the image to the 
primary image as the movement of the thing to its logos, i.e. to 
the eschatological realization of the divine intention. 

The distinction between the image and the primary image. 
In order to understand the character of this movement, the 
opposition between the natural logos (Xoyoc, <|)6ascoq) and the 
mode of existence (xpoTToq uirdp^ECoq) has crucial import¬ 
ance. In as far as the mode of existence conforms with the logos, 
so far the thing moves to the logos. Without this conformity 
there is no movement. To talk about conformity entails thinking 
about free will, but since material being has no intelligent will, 
the question naturally arises how it can move or not move to its 
logoi. Man has this free will and it is man who is the mediator 

i®In another place (Amb. 37: 1296C) Maximus says: “If man in this 
age is capable of attaining all virtues and degrees of knowledge and wisdom, 
if he raises himself up by knowledge of the divine, then in type and image he 
is possessing the archetype. For any type (-tuTtoq) is genuinely the truth now 
appearing it is the shadow and image (oKidt Kal elKcbv) of the supreme 
Logos.” The germ of the idea that the movement of man, who is the image 
of God, to the archetype is, on the one hand, the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
for man, and on the other hand, the attainment of knowledge of this purpose, 
can, it seems, be found already in Gregory of Nazianzus. In the Laudatory 
Discourse to Gorgonia, for instance, he connects the contemplation of the 
divine image and the likening to the archetype (TTp6(; dpxiwrtov S^opolco- 
ok;) with the constant transformation of man “according to God” (kotA 
©£6v) into an observer of the mysteries, who knows the aim of the creation 
of man (PG 35, 796B). 
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for the salvation of the universe (see, Thunberg 1965, pp. 140- 
152). It is through man that all creation comes to its logoi, to 
its archetypes. This cosmic mission is derived from the intention 
of man as microcosm, from the fact that man is, as the Mysta- 
gogia shows (7: 684D-685C), the image of the world (on the 
connection of this conception with the Cappadocian Fathers, 
see Epifanovich 1915, pp. 54-5). 

By making the mode of his existence conform with his 
logos, man should be able to overcome several fundamental 
dualities (biaipsaiq) which divide the world and thereby 
separate him from God. By impassivity he should overcome the 
opposition between male and female (Amb. 41: 1305C), by 
holiness—the separation of paradise and the universe (1350D). 
Then by his life, being as virtuous as the angels, he must make 
the earth and heaven into one sensible world (1305D-1308A). 
After this, by knowledge equal to the angels, he must unite the 
noetic and the sensible (1308A; cf. Gregory of Nyssa, PG, 45, 
25B-28B). And finally, by love (6l’ dydirqq), he must unite 
the created nature with the uncreated (1308B). Man has not 
been able to overcome these dualities on account of the Fall 
which made his mode of existence contrary to his nature (see, 
Thai. 61: 628). Christ, by his incarnation restoring the nature 
of man, realized in Himself the victory over the contradictions 
listed above (Amb. 41: 1308C-1312D).i^ 

Having done this, however, Christ did not liberate man 
from his mission, but gave him anew the possibilities of carrying 
it out (Amb. 31: 1280D-1281B; cf. Dalmais 1972, p. 58). 
Since the Church and many (which are correlated things, exem¬ 
plars of one another—Myst. 4: 672AC), carry out his mission, 
together with them the whole cosmos moves to salvation, all 
things “constantly in their natural movement draw near to their 
logoi.” (Amb. 42: 1329A). Hence the nature of the difference 
between image and archetype becomes clear to us: they are 
separated by the same dualism which must be overcome on the 

Meyendorff (1969, p. 193) points out, Maximus is here developing 
the thought of Irenaeus of Lyons about recapitulation. Riou remarks (1973, p. 
147) that the list of dualities given is not exhaustive. In another place (Thai. 
60: 621BC) Maximus speaks of the echatological overcoming of the opposi¬ 
tions: limited/unlimited, measurable/immeasurable, finite/infinite, Creator/ 
created, rest/movement. 
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path from the image to the archetype, of the thing to its logos. 
Referring to Thai. 46: 420C, Bornert points out that image and 
archetype are distinguished Kax’ sISoc;, and he writes that “in 
Maximus’ terminology Eiboc; means kind that determines being” 
(Bornert 1966, p. 115; Balthasar 1941, p. 213). By this in¬ 
sufficiently clear definition we should understand, we may sup¬ 
pose, the totality of basic features of the given being, the features 
which distinguish it from the being of other kinds. In this case, 
image and archetype are in opposition as regards the basic 
features of their being, i.e. the definition of the difference Kax’ 
stboc; precisely has in mind an opposition of the type we dis¬ 
cussed above.” The image can be opposed to the archetype as 
the sensible to the noetic, the created to the uncreated, the 
temporal to the extra-temporal, the limited to the unlimited, 

Myst. 24: 705A it says that in the age to come when “the archetypal 
mysteries here manifest in sensible symbols” will be given to us, and when 
“Christ will transform us into Himself,” we shall “go from the grace of faith 
to the grace according to the character of our being” (sic; Tr]V Kar* slboq 
X<5cpiv). In Amb. 5: 1048C there is reference to the Manichees who believed 
“that Christ spread the unfused character of the being sTboc;) of his body 
right up to our image”; cf. also, Ep. 13: 529D. (ETSoq in Amb. 10; 181CD, 
to which Bornert refers, is, it seems, used in another sense, and has no relation 
to the matter). As we have seen, oppositions according to eidos demonstrate 
above all the difference between human and divine being, or between deified 
and non-deified being. One might even suppose that given the extraordinarily 
broad conception of the image which is presented in the first chapters of the 
Mystagogia, Maximus was consciously defining the difference between image 
and archetype with the maximum latitude. The difference according to eidos 
entails possibly a broad spectrum of particular instances which realize different 
concrete oppositions. This might be a difference in nature (Christ and His 
images), a difference between what is moving and what is at rest (the Church 
as the image of God—Myst. 1), what is temporal and what is atemporal (the 
recital of the Creed and the mysterious thanksgiving of the coming age—Myst. 
18), what is describable and what is indescribable, and so on (cf. Thai. 60: 
621B). Among these oppositions is naturally to be found also that difference in 
essence which the icon-worshippers pointed to as the concrete instance of a 
pictorial image and its archetype. On this point Maximus’ conception is opposed 
to that of Origen, for whom evidently the genuine approximation of the image 
and the archetype demanded a unity of nature (see, De Principiis I, 2, 6: PG 
11, 134AC)—a point of view which was later adopted by the iconoclasts (cf. 
Florovsky 1950). And although evidently it is not possible to trace the direct 
dependence of the iconoclasts on the Origenists, as Florovsky and Meyendorff 
have suggested (see, Gero 1979, p. 106, note 54), one might suppose that the 
two basic approaches to the image which later were to come into conflict in 
the disputes over icons were formed already in the time of Maximus (cf. Zhivov 
1982). 
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that which belongs to this age and that which belongs to the age 
to come, and so on. In full accord with what was said above, 
the movement of the image to the archetype is the overcoming 
of the difference Kar’ slboc;; i.e. the overcoming of the basic 
dualities which separate created being from divine being. 

The unity of the image and the primary image. At the same 
time this very process of overcoming the dualities is the process 
of deification. We have already seen the significance of deifica¬ 
tion in the liturgy; the whole liturgical action moves towards 
deification and the real deification in the communion completes 
this action. And since in general the liturgy is the movement of 
the cosmos and of man towards the Kingdom of God, then all 
this movement is like an ever-widening deification. Deification 
consists in the penetration of the divine energies into the being 
of another nature. The complexity of the problem lies in the 
fact that the energy depends on the essence (cf. John of Damas¬ 
cus FO III, 16; 1068A). In Amb. 7 Maximus speaks of the 
single energy of God and the saints. Later, at the time of the 
monothelite controversy, he explained this statement in detail 
so that it should not be misunderstood. (See Sherwood 1955, 
p. 115). In TP 1; 33A-37A, and in the later Ambigua, Maxi¬ 
mus establishes the triad oOaia-SOva^LQ-lvdpyELa (essence— 
force/capacity—energy/action) and it is with the last element 
that he connects movement. “The sole true revelation of essence,” 
he writes, “is the force that is inherent to it by its very nature 
(Katd (pOaiv), and one will not fall into error if one calls this 
force the natural action (energy) which regularly and primarily 
characterizes the essence as a mode of being specific to it” (Amb. 
5; 1048A). Thus deification belong naturally only to God (TP 
1; 33BC). 

This, however, does not mean that deification is impossible 
for that which is not divine in nature; it does not make deifica¬ 
tion enclosed in the Divinity. On the contrary, deification is the 
basic feature of the existence of transformed people and the 
transformed cosmos in the age to come, and at the same time 
it is the aim and purpose of every person (for references to the 
many remarks on this point in the works of Maximus, see Epi- 
fanovich 1915, p. 56). What is created cannot reach deification 
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on its own, but deification is imparted to it by God as a gift 
(TP 1: 33CD). The divine actions “inherent in God by essence 
are accomplished by the saints by grace” (33 B). Hence deifica¬ 
tion is the overcoming of those contradictions which for man 
exclude the possibility of divine actions. 

At the same time, movement would not be movement, if 
deification were not in part accessible already in the process 
of movement, i.e. in the present age (cf. Amb. 10: 1200AB). 
The saints already here possess through grace the divine ener¬ 
gies (cf. Lossky 1944, pp. 84-6), and all people together with 
the whole cosmos receive them as they advance towards God.^® 
The divine energies penetrate even into matter itself, into the 

i^The divine energies in human nature are compared with fire in molten 
iron (Pyrrh.: 337D-340A; Amb. 5: 1060A). This image goes back to Pseudo- 
Dionysius (CH XV, 2: 329AC) and is repeated subsequently by John of 
Damascus (FO III, 15: 1053D-1056A; III, 17; 1096AB; III, 19: 1081A; Or. 
Ill, 33: 1352AC). It would, however, be a mistake to think that Maximus 
understands deification in the same way that Pseudo-Dionysius does, as the 
reflection of the divine light (the image of saintly souls as pure mirrors also 
comes from the Areopagite to Maximus and then to the icon-worshippers, cf. 
CH III, 2: 165A; EH III, 3, 10: 440B Myst. 23: 701B; the general epistle of 
Theodore, Patr. Jerusalem. Mansi, XII, 1143B), and this light proceeds from 
sensible images to the noetic. Contemplation of the noetic and possession of 
the divine energies are two cardinally different states. This is clearly testified 
to in QD 13: 796, where Maximus opposes pure contemplation (knowledge), 
which in the end those condemned to eternal punishment will receive, and 
genuine communion, which is the lot of the saved. ‘Tn these texts,** writes 
Danielou (1940, p. 347), “one can clearly see the difference between apokatas- 
tasis consisting of ^TTiyvcoaic; . . . which was the supreme ideal of Platonism, 
and the Christian understanding of bliss as communion (^ieOe^k;) with a 
personal God.** (Cf. also Thai. 60: 621D-624A. For details, see, Florovsky 
1933, pp. 225-6; Sherwood 1955, pp. 216-221; Dalmais 1972, pp. 57-8; Riou 
1973, pp. 98-107). One can find the same distinction between contemplation 
and possession in Theodore of Studion. Speaking of the inadequacy of mental 
contemplation and of the necessity for iconic representations, he writes in the 
First Antirhetoric: “If contemplation of Him in the mind were alone sufficient, 
then in the same sense it would have been enough for Him to come to us; but 
in that case there would have been appearance and deceit in what He accom¬ 
plished, by coming not in the body, and also in His innocent sufferings that 
were like ours.** (I, 7: PG 99, 336CD). As we see, the difference for Theodore 
between contemplation and possession is connected with the reality of the in¬ 
carnation and consequently is presupposed in the very basis of soteriology, A 
development of these two tendencies—the distinction in the Orthodox tradition 
between contemplation and possession, and the lack of distinction between 
them in the Platonic tradition—^may be seen in the dispute between Palamas 
(who in his understanding of deification followed Maximus) and Akindinus 
who was faithful to Pseudo-Dionysius (see, Meyendorff 1959, pp. 272-3). 
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body, and although the present flesh (odcp^) should be despised 
by man “as it is subject to corruption and death” (Myst. 7: 
685D), the very fact that in the age to come flesh will become 
like the soul and will be incorruptible (685C) implies the move¬ 
ment of the body in the present age towards that state, i.e. to 
deification, in order that, as was remarked in another place 
(Amb. 7: 1088C), “the whole of man might participate in God, 
so that as the soul is united with the body, God might be accessi¬ 
ble to the soul’s participation in Efim, and so that through the 
soul and the body . . . man might be wholly deified, deified by 
the grace of God incarnate while yet remaining by nature wholly 
man both in body and soul, and becoming God by grace, wholly, 
both in body and soul.” 

The last quotation shows that the possibility for deification 
at its beginnings is rooted in the incarnation of Christ (TP 1: 
36AD). By uniting human nature with the divine nature, Christ 
began the deification of human nature, and with it, of the whole 
cosmos. Referring to Maximus, Lxissky wrote, “the manhood of 
Christ is, from the very moment of incarnation, a nature deified, 
penetrated with divine energies” (1944, p. 142; cf. also John 
of Damascus, FO III, 17: 1068B-1072B). This deification ex¬ 
tends also to the body of Christ, which however, does not cease 
to be a human body. The Word made flesh completes the 
work of salvation “bodily” [acopaTiKCoq] and “is life-giving 
flesh” [adp^ ^cooiroidc;] (See Pyrrh: 344CD; cf. also TP 8: 
124D-125B).^^ And in this age, man too is saved “bodily” 
[acopariKcoq] (Myst. 5: 673B). 

The movement of man and the world towards God, which 
was begun (or restored) by the incarnation of Christ, continues 
in the Church, since the Church is, in the words of Epifanovich 
(1915, p. 80), “ceaselessly continuing and broadening the in¬ 
carnation” of Christ (see Amb. 31: 1218A; see also, Bornert 
1966, pp. 81, 121). In this sense we should understand the 
words of the Mystagogia that “the Holy Church bears the type 

in John of Damascus (Or. i, 16: 1245B) how he worships matter 
(DXt|) through which came his salvation, ‘‘since it is filled with divine energy 
and grace” [cbc; Gstaq Kai ^[iTtX^cov] (cf. Or. U, 14: 

1300B; Or. Ill, 34: 1353AB). The salvific actions of Christ are “symbols of 
His divine nature which are performed by divine action through the action of 
the flesh” [6^ ^vEpysCaq aapK6<;] (Or. I, 8: 1230AB cf. Or. Ill, 8: 1329). 
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and image of God, since it typically and imitatively possesses 
the same energy (action)” (Myst. 1: 664D). And further, 
“God’s Holy Church possesses in relation to us the same actions 
as God, just as image and archetype possess them” (665C; cf. 
Dalmais 1975, p. 153). The Church as an image gives us an 
understanding of the similarity of image and archetype in gen¬ 
eral: the image possesses the same divine energies as the arche¬ 
type.^® 

The Church is the primary image which moves towards its 
archetype: with it and in it all creation (and as has been shown, 
each created thing is like an image of its uncreated /ogoj-arche- 
type) enters into God, in order that God might be “all in all” 
(1 Cor. 15: 28-1: 665B). Through the Church, “God, having 
made gods [of men] through grace meikes all created things his 
own” (Amb. 7: 1088C). As Riou writes (1973, pp. 146-6), 
with Maximus the Church is “merely the ‘symbolic’ passage, the 
paschal and eschatological ‘exodus’ of the Mystery into the 
world and of the world into the Mystery. The Church itself is 
the Mystagogia, being ‘the way of the Mystery.’ She is not to 
be counted with God or with creation, but is the hypostatic 
bond of the presence of God in the world and of the world in 
God.” 

And so we see that the image is distinct from the archetype 

iSRiou suggests that the connection of image to primary image is not the 
relationship “of a signifier to another signified reality, but ... the affirmation 
of their unity in . . . the unique face and unique Person of the Lord in his 
two natures, divine and human” (Riou 1973, p. Ill; cf. an analogous idea in 
Florovsky 1933, 207). He believes that Theodore of Studion holds the same 
conception while speaking of the similarity of icon and archetype in hypostasis 
(PG 99, 405B, 505A, 340—see, Riou 1973, p. 113), Theodore says, however, 
that the icon and archetype are one in hypostasis, but not that they form a 
single hypostasis. Nor does Maximus affirm any such thing. Regarding the 
union of image and primary image as hypostatic, Riou uses the actual term 
“hypostasis” metaphorically and extends its meaning beyond the bounds ac¬ 
cepted by Maximus. Moreover, the identification of the relationship of what 
is seen and what is unseen, of material and noetic, with the relationship of 
natures in Christ takes us back to the Origenist treatment of hypostasis in 
Leontius of Byzantium (see Meyendorff 1969, pp. 80-84; Evans 1970, pp. 79- 
83, 100-138), which Maximus decisively overcame. If it is possible at all to 
speak of the movement of the image to the primary image as of the deification 
and the entry of the creaturely into the hypostasis of the Logos, then their 
unity, unlike the unity of the two natures in Christ, is not something given, but 
a limit of the movement, which, when achieved, obliterates the very oppositions 
of the human and the divine, the created and the non-created. 
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by the mode of its being, while their unity is based on the pene¬ 
tration of the energies of the archetype into the image. As the 
energies of the archetype fill up the image, the image’s mode of 
being, having overcome the basic opposition which separate 
image from archetype, comes to resemble the mode of being of 
the primary image. This is the return of the image to the pri¬ 
mary image, of the thing to its logos; this is the deification of 
man and of the cosmos. All this process is Christocentric since 
in Christ this inter-penetration of image and primary image is 
begun and prefigured. This process is primarily manifest in the 
inter-penetration (Tispixcbpriaiq) of the energies of the human 
and divine natures in Christ (for details of perichoresis, see 
Thunberg 1965, pp. 23-49; on the perichoresis of the spiritual 
and sensible worlds, see also Balthasar 1961, pp. 169-171). 
It is this inter-penetration which prefigures the inter-penetration 
of image and archetype, since both image and archetype are 
manifest in the incarnate Christ. Because, as Maximus writes 
(Amb. 10: 1165D), the Lord “in His infinite love for mankind 
did not spurn to make Himself His own image or symbol (tOttoq 
Kal oupPoXov), symbolically (ouppoXiKCOc;) manifesting Him¬ 
self.” By this dependence of the correlation of image and primary 
image on the incarnation of Christ, all the depth and diversity 
of Maximus’ theory of the image is revealed. It is this theory 
that answers the questions posed by Maximus himself: “How 
does what is created according to the image return to the image, 
how is the Primary image to be worshipped, what is the force 
of our salvation, and for whom did Christ die?” (Myst. 5: 
676BC). 


4. Conclusion 

Let us in conclusion select a number of points which, on the 
one hand, distinguish Maximus’ conception of the image from 
that of the Areopagite (and the Neoplatonic in general), and 
on the other hand, unite this conception with the position taken 
later by the theorists of the icon-worshippers. 

1) The opposition “noetic—material” is not an absolute 
one. It was nullified by Christ and is nullified continuously in the 
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economy of salvation as the Church advances towards the age 
to come. The perichoresis of human and divine natures in the 
incarnate Word defines the perichoresis of the noetic and the 
material. 

2) Matter, flesh (uXr], odcp^), can be deified, i.e. can 
contain in itself the divine energies; deification of the flesh is 
one of the aspects of the salvation of man and of the cosmos. 
Full deification belongs to the age to come, but partial deifica¬ 
tion is realizable now in the movement of this age to the one to 
come. 

3) Image and archetype are distinct by the mode of their 
being, and this distinction can be defined by the difference in 
essence. But the similarity of image and archetype lies in the 
fact that the image possesses the same energy as the archetype. 

4) That this is so is made possible by the incarnation of 
Christ, his acceptance of a human image and by the perichoresis 
of the divine and human natures in Christ. 

It is obvious from what was said above in the first part of 
this article that these are the points upon which the icon-wor¬ 
shippers based their defence of icon worship. Not to worship 
icons means to deny the possibility of deification, the penetra¬ 
tion of the divine energies into human nature. To deny this 
possibility means to deny the movement of man towards salva¬ 
tion; it means not to know “for whose sake Christ died.” This 
was the logical argument that Theodore of Studion had in mind 
when he said that Christ as perfect man had to be represented 
on icons, and these icons had to be worshipped, because other¬ 
wise the economy of Christ would be destroyed and the economy 
of salvation would be vain (PG 99, 484B, 505A, 1116). 

Thus the doctrine of the icon-worshippers is a develop¬ 
ment—and an application to the icon as a pictorial image—of 
theories elaborated in the preceding period. In these theories 
are to be found aU the basic propositions of the doctrine of the 
icon-worshippers. This fact demands a new consideration of the 
development of this doctrine. Thus P. J. Alexander’s doubts 
(Alexander 1958, pp. 47-8) about the correctness of Ostrogor- 
sky’s view that Christological arguments arose with the icon- 
worshippers from the very beginning of the iconoclastic contro¬ 
versy (Ostrogorsky 1927; 1929, pp. 17-31) are quite unfoimded. 
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Since the incarnation was the starting point for the earlier theory 
of the image, this connection could not but be reflected both in 
the 82nd canon of the Trullan Synod (which now can be seen 
in its proper perspective), and in the first writings of the icon- 
worshippers. The theory of icon-worship may legitimately be 
regarded as a particular instance of a general theory of the 
image, a theory which, while developing the doctrine of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, had set characteristically Neoplatonic 
assumptions and attitudes (Evagrius, Pseudo-Dionysius) into the 
Christocentric and soteriological mainstream of Patristic thought. 

Translated by Ann Shukman 
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THE THIRD CONFERENCE OF 
ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 

An International Conference of Orthodox Theological 
Schools was held in Brookline, Massachusetts from August 30 
through September 4, 1987. At the invitation and hospitality 
of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in the Americas, as a part of its 
50th anniversary celebration, representatives from graduate 
schools of theology and academies, as well as several seminaries, 
in Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Kenya, Lebanon, Romania, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and the U.S.A, gathered for this rare event—only the third of its 
kind since meetings held in Athens, Greece in 1936 and 1976. 

The theme of the Brookline conference was “Icon and 
Kingdom: Orthodoxy Faces the 21st Century.” Specific refer¬ 
ence was made to the Seventh Ecumenical Council of 787, 
whose 1200th anniversary is being marked this year. This council 
affirmed the veneration of icons of Christ and the Saints as an 
essential part of Orthodox Christian teaching and worship. The 
conference focused on the contemporary significance of Jesus 
Christ as the unique image of God the Father, of human persons 
as created in God’s image, and of the Church as the sacramental 
image of God’s Kingdom in the fallen world. 

The conference opened with the Divine Liturgy celebrated 
by Archbishop lakovos, primate of the Greek Orthodox Arch¬ 
diocese in the Americas, who greeted the participants. Metro¬ 
politan Silas, president of Hellenic College and Holy Cross 
School of Theology; the Rev. Alkiviadis Calivas, the dean of 
Holy Cross; and oilier dignitaries also spoke words of welcome. 
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A word of blessing and encouragement was read from His 
Holiness Demetrios, the Ecumenical Patriarch. Messages from 
other church leaders were also read. Metropolitan Theodosius, 
primate of the Orthodox Church in America also visited the 
conference, bestowing his good wishes. In its turn, the confer¬ 
ence sent messages of appreciation to the heads of all Orthodox 
Churches for their support of its work. 

A keynote message by Dr. Savas Agourides, Professor 
Emeritus of the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens, 
began the official proceedings. Papers, meditations and discus¬ 
sions followed each day, presented by scholars and teachers 
from around the world. 

The conference’s main speakers included the Rev. Prof. 
Alexis Kniazeff from Paris; the Rev. Prof. Dr. Athanasy Yevtic 
from Belgrade; Prof. Dr. Petros Vassiliadis from Thessaloniki; 
Prof. Vlasios Pheidas and Prof. Constantine Scouteris from 
Athens; Bishop Prof. Dr. Anastasios Yannoulatos from Athens 
and Nairobi, Kenya; Prof. Mikhail S. Ivanov and the Rev. Prof. 
Platon Igoumnov from Moscow; Prof. Dr. Nikolai Zabolotsky 
from Leningrad; the V. Rev. Prof. Victor Petluchenko from 
Odessa; Metropolitan Dr. Athanasios Papas from Constantinople; 
Metropolitan lossif and the Rev. Prof. Dr. Blagoy Tchiflianov 
from Sofia in Bulgaria; Archdeacon Prof. Constantine Voicu 
and the Rev. Prof. Aurel Jivi from Sibiu in Romania; Prof. Dr. 
Remus Rus from Bucharest; the Rev. Prof. Dr. John Breck 
from St Vladimir’s Seminary in Crestwood, N.Y.; and Bishop 
Prof. Dr. Demetrios Trakatellis, Rev. Prof, Dr. AUciviadis 
Calivas, Rev. Prof. Dr. Emmanuel Clapsis, Rev. Prof. Dr. 
Stanley Harakas, and Prof. Dr. Lewis Patsavos, all of Holy Cross. 

Liturgical worship provided the framework for the confer¬ 
ence, The prayers, hymns and readings at the services were done 
in numerous languages. Selected members offered meditations 
each day at Matins and Vespers. The participants also had the 
opportunity to visit neighboring Orthodox churches, and to meet 
the people. A spirit of unity, gratitude and joy permeated all 
aspects of the program. 

The lectures and discussions sought to apply the traditional 
Trinitarian Theology of Eastern Orthodoxy—with its strongly 
incarnational, sacramental, ecclesiological and eschatological 
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emphases—to the pressing issues of the present world, as well as 
to the widely differing conditions and contexts in which the 
various Orthodox Churches now find themselves. The conference 
also saw its work as a contribution to the general Christian task, 
expressed in the work of various councils of churches and 
ecumenical institutions, to articulate and apply its apostolic faith 
to contemporary life. It dealt not simply with the classical issues 
of Christian worship, mission, evangelism, and apologetics, but 
also with questions of justice, peace, the integrity of creation, 
the relation between world religions and ideologies, and the unity 
and renewal of the human community in general. 

A five-member committee was appointed to plan a fourth 
such meeting to be held in five years, presently scheduled for 
Romania. Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology will 
publish a full report of the conference proceedings. 

—Communique from Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 12th 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF SYNDESMOS 

SYNDESMOS, the World Fellowship of Orthodox Youth, 
was founded in 1953 in France by a handful of Orthodox young 
people from Greece, Finland, France, and the Middle East. 
Today, SYNDESMOS is a growing fellowship of 50-odd Ortho¬ 
dox youth organizations and theological schools in over 25 
countries. 

Every three years, SYNDESMOS holds a General Assembly 
to review the work accomplished during the past triennium and 
to plan projects for the upcoming three-year period. SYNDES¬ 
MOS’ twelfth General Assembly took place during August, 1986, 
in Effingham, England. Its theme was most appropriately, “The 
Church: A Eucharistic Community”—most appropriately because 
for seven days in a little town outside of London we witnessed 
the true, eucharistic character of the Church: the gathering of 
the many and the diverse into one Body. Here, 120 delegates 
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expressed in the work of various councils of churches and 
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publish a full report of the conference proceedings. 
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MOS’ twelfth General Assembly took place during August, 1986, 
in Effingham, England. Its theme was most appropriately, “The 
Church: A Eucharistic Community”—most appropriately because 
for seven days in a little town outside of London we witnessed 
the true, eucharistic character of the Church: the gathering of 
the many and the diverse into one Body. Here, 120 delegates 
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and observers from 28 countries prayed, worked, discussed, 
became friends, and broke bread together. Here, linguistic, cul¬ 
tural, and clerical barriers were transcended as all became serv¬ 
ants of one another. Here, all worked together in a spirit of 
fellowship and love, living together “in the unity of the Spirit 
in a bond (syndesmos) of peace” (Eph 4:3). 

Because SYNDESMOS brings together Orthodox Christians 
from all over the world, the Assembly offered an excellent 
opportunity to learn about the situation of the Church in the 
various countries represented. It was a shock to learn that in 
all countries, including “traditional” Orthodox lands, the Ortho¬ 
dox Church finds itself in a minority situation. Yet at the same 
time, it was an inspiration to witness how the Faith is being 
upheld under the most dire and even hostile circumstances. It 
was a privilege, for example, to meet a young hieromonk from 
Cypress who, due to the influx of several aggressive sects onto 
the island, has had to become a sort of itinerant educator of the 
youth, teaching the tenets of the Orthodox Faith where it is 
being challenged. As another example, the delegation from the 
U.S.S.R. was a great cause for joy, because theirs was the 
youngest Russian delegation to date, and for the first time it 
included women. Yet another thrill was to learn of the vast 
numbers of Orthodox faithful in such places as Nigeria (60,000) 
and India (100,000?). Finally, there was the joy of meeting 
the lone delegate (a woman) from Korea, who exulted in 
describing how well the Orthodox Faith accommodates the 
Korean culture. 

SYNDESMOS is not only a forum for international Ortho¬ 
dox contact; it also has a number of ecumenical ties. It was 
most appropriate, then, that during the Assembly there should 
be a field trip to Canterbury, where the participants had the 
opportunity to observe England’s indigenous church. During 
vespers there, the Cathedral choir sang O Gladsome Light and 
Nunc Dimittis from their hymnals, as a sign of goodwill and 
welcome to the Orthodox visitors. After the service, the host led 
the group on a tour of the Cathedral’s lower floor, where he 
pointed out the similarity of the newly-found, 6th-century wall 
engravings to Orthodox iconography, citing this as evidence of 
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the 1000 years of history common to the Church of England and 
the Orthodox Church. 

The vitality of SYNDESMOS can be seen in the 
number of activities initiated in the past triennium, (1983-86) 
reviewed at the Assembly. The events hosted by SYNDESMOS 
during this period include the Second International Youth 
Festival in Greece; the Third International Consultation of Or¬ 
thodox Theological Schools in Leningrad; three camp “agapes” 
in Cypress, Finland, and Czechoslovakia; an ecumenical seminar 
in Yugoslavia; and two mission projects in Ghana, and in 
Korea and Japan. That SYNDESMOS is thriving is also evi¬ 
denced by the addition of several new movements to the mem¬ 
bership, including the Orthodox Theological Seminary in Geor¬ 
gian S.S.R., a youth movement in Belgium, and the Cantor’s 
School in Leningrad, the last of which will allow more women 
into the delegation from the U.S.S.R. 

Although SYNDESMOS has come a long way, it is always 
searching for direction for the future, and for this reason the 
Assembly featured two keynote speakers. The first speaker, Fr 
Paul Tarazi, Professor of Old Testament at St Vladimir’s Semin¬ 
ary in New York, underlined the responsibility of everyone to 
study the scriptures, and, with effort and “sweat,” to proclaim 
the Gospel to one’s contemporaries. He also stressed the need 
for all to live and behave as the baptized, as members of the 
Body of Christ. The second speaker. Metropolitan Anthony 
Bloom of the Sourozh Diocese in England, emphasized the 
importance of the balance between the royal priesthood and 
the ministerial priesthood, and how all baptized Christians are 
called to be children of God by adoption, and thus, by grace, to 
become like the Son of God. 

Keeping in mind these two messages, the Assembly agreed 
that the general theme for the forthcoming triennium (1986- 
1989) be “Baptized Into Christ, We Have Put On Christ.” The 
following are some of the programs that are planned for that 
period: for 1987, the third Youth Festival in Southeastern 
Europe and a Clergy-Youth Pre-Festival; for 1988, the Fourth 
Theological Schools Consultation in Southeastern Europe, an 
Iconographers’ Conference in Northern Europe, an Ecumenical 
Seminar in Eastern Europe, a Nairobi Mission Seminar in 
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Africa, and a Camp Agape in North America; for 1989, the 
13th General Assembly and Festival in North America (?) and 
a Pre-Assembly of Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches. 

It was a great joy to participate in the 12th General Assem¬ 
bly of SYNDESMOS, to experience the excitement that is part 
of any international gathering. But SYNDESMOS is more than 
an international organization, and it does more than serve as the 
only international Orthodox organization in the world. While 
SYNDESMOS says nothing “new” at its assemblies, camps, and 
festivals, it constantly expresses the timeless message of the 
Gospel in new ways, in ways that can be related to concrete, 
local situations. While SYNDESMOS does not purport to be a 
giant umbrella organization or “super-Church,” it succeeds in 
providing a “spark” to local movements and churches. And 
while SYNDESMOS cannot dissolve jurisdictional divisions and 
barriers within the Orthodox world, it does hope to simply live 
up to its name, that is, to bring people together in a bond 
(syndesmos) of unity and peace. 

—Esther Juce 

For more information on SYNDESMOS, write to SYNDESMOS, Secre¬ 
tary General, Suokatu 41 A 28, 70100 Kuopio 10, Finland. 
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Book Reviews 


Archbishop Basil Krivocheine. In the Light of Christ. St Symeon 
the New Theologian (949-1022), Life, Spirituality, Doctrine. 
Translated from the French by Anthony F. Gythiel. St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, New York, 1986, 
411 pp. 

B. Fraigneau-Julien. Les sens spirituels et la vision de Dieu selon 
SymSon le Nouveau ThSologien, (Th^ologie historique, 67), 
Beauchesne, Paris, 1985, 204 pp. 

The position of St Symeon the New Theologian in the tradi¬ 
tion of the Orthodox East is a very particular one. Except for his 
Life, written by his disciple, Nicetas Stethatos, who was devoted 
to his memory and wanted to protect his orthodoxy against critics 
(editing some of Symeon’s own writings accordingly), there are 
no contemporary witnesses about him at all Although venerated 
as a saint in some monastic circles, he was never officially “canon¬ 
ized,” and there was no liturgical office to commemorate his memory 
until one was written by St Nicodemus the Haghiorite in the late 
eighteenth century. There was a revival of interest in his writings 
in the fourteenth century (as shown in manuscripts which belong 
to that period), but the leaders of Hesychasm (Palamas, Philotheos 
Kokkinos) hardly mention him at all, and when they do, they refer 
to the psycho-somatic Method of hesychast prayer, a writing ascribed 
to Symeon but certainly not written by him. There were some rather 
inaccurate editions of his writings in the eighteenth century, some 
Russian translations in the nineteenth, some Western—critical- 
studies before World War II (Holl, Hausherr). Only in the past 
decades have scholars (Biedermann, Volker, Gouillard, Paramelle, 
and among Orthodox, Basil Krivocheine) focused their interest on 
Symeon. The full corpus of his writings were properly published 
in nine volumes of the French series of Sources chretiennes. (Partial 
English translations appeared, too.) 
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The two studies under review come at the right time: there 
was need for a general theological evaluation of St Symeon’s per¬ 
sonality, and both authors succeed in presenting one, independently 
of each other, with slightly different approaches, but basically the 
same positive result. The book by Archbishop Basil appeared earlier 
(in French and in Russian; the present English edition was delayed 
by technicalities). B. Fraigneau-Julien, without having had the time 
to use it in his research, expresses his general agreement with its 
conclusion (p. 23). Both authors died before seeing these books 
in print. 

None was more eligible than Archbishop Basil Krivocheine to 
write a general introduction to St Symeon’s writings. Having con¬ 
tributed to the manuscript research and the publication of one of 
Symeon’s volumes in Sources chretiennes, the Archbishop had also 
written several studies on his personality and thought. Writing in 
his usual direct style, Archbishop Basil shows that Symeon, who is 
often admired as a “charismatic” mystic, must also be read for the 
“dialectic coherence” (p. 392) of his theology. In fact, his world¬ 
view is that of the Greek patristic tradition with experiences of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Eucharist and the deification of 
man being at the center of his spirituality. In fact, Krivocheine’s 
book on St Symeon, made up almost continuously of direct quota¬ 
tions, reads almost like a review of patristic theology. But precisely 
because the author lets Symeon speak for himself, the extraordinary 
style, the autobiographical details, the daring use of the first person 
singular (almost unique in Eastern spirituality since St Paul) to 
describe personal experiences of God, show who Symeon truly was: 
an authentic witness to the eschatological and experiential nature 
of Christianity. His life itself was a prophetic ministry. 

During his lifetime, Archbishop Basil Krivocheine was known 
as a rigorous upholder of doctrinal orthodoxy. In Symeon, he ad¬ 
mits “seeming contradictions” and some “vagueness of formula¬ 
tion” (p. 392). This concerns particularly the famous First Letter 
on Confession, where Symeon defends the practice of confession to 
non-ordained monks, because bishops and priests “have estranged 
themselves” from the apostolic power to bind and to loose and “be¬ 
came good for nothing” (p. 134; full tr. of Letter in J. Van Rossum, 
“Priesthood and Confession in St Symeon the New Theologian,” 
SVTQ 20, 1976, pp. 220-28). While defending Symeon’s view that 
in confession, the spiritual father can legitimately be seen as “a 
charismatic being designated by God,” Krivocheine rightly deplores 
“a hardening or radicalization of his beliefs” in the Letter (p. 138). 
Perhaps one could have said more specifically that Symeon repre- 
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sents that trend within the monastic tradition which sees in con¬ 
fession not so much an ecclesial act, but an exclusively personal 
spiritual guidance, which is impossible without an authentic charis¬ 
matic gift. Such an interpretation gives “confession” fully legitimate 
status, but a status distinct from sacramental penance, required in 
the case of excommunicated sinners. 

In the case of Symeon, the main theological—and ecclesiolog- 
ical—issue is that of the relationship within the Church between 
sacramental order and individual spiritual experience. There is no 
doubt that Symeon always remained a “man of the church” (see 
Krivocheine, pp. 323-338), acknowledging that both “order” and 
experience are required, but he remained a preacher of experience, 
in the tradition of the Spiritual Homilies attributed to St Macarius 
of Egypt. 

Archbishop Basil does not discuss the problem of the pur¬ 
ported “Messalianism” of the Macarian writings, although he voices 
his agreement with those who deny such an association (p. 31, note 
19). It is in the book of Fraigneau-Julien that the historical back¬ 
ground of Symeon is discussed more in detail. The author places 
him in the tradition of Origen, St Gregory of Nyssa, Ps. Macarius, 
St Diadochus of Photice and St Maximus the Confessor (pp. 29-95). 
This historical study occupies half the book, and is useful both in 
its positive and in its negative results: Symeon is obviously indebted 
to all five of the authors examined by Fraigneau-Julien, but only 
in as much as the entire spiritual and monastic tradition of the 
vision of God through spiritual senses has been shaped by all of 
them together. However, since Symeon does not refer to any of 
them directly, it can also be said that his thought stands much more 
in the line of Macarius and Diadochus than in that of Origen or 
Ps. Dionysius. This appears most clearly in the constant reaffirma¬ 
tion by Symeon of the “conscious” character of the Christian ex¬ 
perience (cf. pp. 184-85), a leit-motiv in all his writings. At the 
same time, Symeon remains unique in the forcefulness of his message, 
in the directly biblical frame of reference of much of his thought, 
in the christocentric and eucharistic context of his mystical vocabu¬ 
lary. Certainly he stands within tradition, but also, by himself, he 
is and remains the “New Theologian.” 


^John Meyendorff 
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Jensen, Anne, Die Zukunft der Orthodoxie. Kondlplane md 

Kirchenstrukturen. Mit einem Vorwort von Metropolit 

Damaskinos. Benziger Verlag. Zurich, Einsiedeln, Koln, 1986, 

384 pp. 

Die Zukunft der Orthodoxie—“The future of Orthodoxy”—is 
a book with a daring and quite appealing title. The author, Anne 
Jensen, is a Roman Catholic woman theologian with a partly- 
French education. She is presently working on a book entitled 
Frau und Christentum (“Woman and Christianity”). It is truly re¬ 
markable that she also undertook a study of the contemporary 
ecclesiological problems of the Orthodox Church. 

The study is focused on the current preparations for a “Holy 
and Great Council,” which explains the Forword by Metropolitan 
Damaskinos of Switzerland, the Secretary of the Commission, en¬ 
trusted with those preparations. The first and larger part of the 
book (pp. 23-224) gives a history of the “Pan-Orthodox” con¬ 
ferences since 1923, discusses the historical and theological back- 
groimd (Byzantine “symphony,” Moscow, the “Third Rome,” etc.), 
analyzes the situation today (national “autocephalies,” “diaspora”), 
presents a comprehensive and very well documented picture of 
contemporary debates on ecclesiology, on the nature and composi¬ 
tion of an ecumenical council, on canonical problems (such as the 
proclamation of new autocephalies and the primacy of Constan¬ 
tinople), and on the content and implications of “eucharistic ec¬ 
clesiology.” The first part concludes with the definition of an ecu¬ 
menical perspective; die Roman council of Vatican II was look¬ 
ing for an ecclesiology which would balance papal primacy with 
conciliarity and acceptable forms of regionalism; the Orthodox 
Church, desperately disunited, but recognizing some primacy in 
the case of Constantinople, is also looking for a proper balance. 
Is a convergence possible? 

The second part of the book is a German translation of “Pan- 
Orthodox” documents, starting with the strangely modernistic state¬ 
ments of the Congress of Constantinople of 1923, under patriarch 
Meletios IV Metaxakis, and ending with Chamb6sy, 1982. There is 
even a German translation of the ancient conciliar canons most 
frequently used in contemporary debates within Orthodoxy 
(pp. 372-75). 

The documentation gathered by the author is remarkably 
rich—although it is limited to publications in Greek and the Western 
languages—and intelligently presented. The facts, including the cir- 
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cumstances of the establishment of the autocephalous Cliurch in 
America in 1970, are presented accurately, and the arguments 
coming from all sides are fairly analyzed. The perspective adopted 
by the author is basically one which is dominant in the circles 
connected with the ecumenical patriarchate, particularly in terms 
of a moderate optimism concerning the possibility for the current 
“preparation” to really determine the “future of Orthodoxy.” This 
optimism needs, perhaps, to be even further moderated by some 
aspects of the problems, which the author hardly touches upon, 
e.g., the fact that the “preparations” are limited to a very narrow 
circle of ecclesiastics, and that, outside of Istanbul and Chamb^sy, 
scepticism (or provincial passivity?) is widespread. Also, a really 
full analysis of the “present,” conducive to a “future” would imply 
a discussion of the history of the various Eastern European churches 
under the socialist regime, and more particularly, the history of 
the Russian church in the twenties and thirties, when it faced not 
only persecution, but also the “Renovated” schism. The support 
given to that schism by the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem is still keenly remembered (although seldom discussed) 
by the Russians. It did more to create a certain loss of prestige 
by Constantinople than the old myth of “Moscow, the Third Rome,” 
which was never really taken seriously, not even by the Russians 
themselves. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the inter-Orthodox activities 
and consultations can indeed contribute to the “future of Ortho¬ 
doxy,” but in order to succeed, they must take seriously some ob¬ 
vious realities, for instance the existence, in Western countries, in 
Japan, and even in the Third World, but particularly in America, 
of an Orthodox reality which has nothing to do with a “diaspora,” 
but which is truly a “Western Orthodoxy.” The blindness or bad 
will shown regarding that fact by most “mother-churches” is truly 
deplorable. It shows a spiritually dangerous practical denial of 
catholicity and represents more than a formal canonical disagree¬ 
ment on the issue of how to establish new autocephalous churches. 

These observations are not intended at all as a criticism of the 
book under review. Quite to the contrary. As a study which is by 
far the best-informed and the most intelligently written among those 
which exist on the subject, Die Zunkunft der Orthodoxie opens up 
many issues beyond ecclesiastical politics and theologies aiming at 
justifying, in practice, very questionable positions. It is true, for 
instance, that Orthodox ecclesiology insists on the importance of 
regionalism, but does regionalism justify “autocephalism” based 
exclusively on ethnicity? It is true that “hellenism,” as Florovsky 
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insisted, is a “theological concept” (Begriff, p. 168), not a na¬ 
tional designation; but anyone familiar with the actual situation 
knows that this concept is being used, in practice, to assert the 
interests of the Greek church. 

The survival of the Orthodox Church in Eastern Europe and 
its establishment in the West are the two major developments in 
the history of Orthodoxy in the twentieth century. They are also 
true signs of living catholicity and foundations for the future of 
Orthodoxy and its ecumenical witness. The comprehensive informa¬ 
tion in Anne Jensen’s book should help Western readers under¬ 
stand better the meaning of current debates within Orthodoxy, and 
perhaps help the Orthodox themselves to approach their pre¬ 
dicament with enough constructive criticism and desire to solve the 
real problems. 

— John Meyendorff 


Michael Silberer OSC, Die Trinitdtsidee im Werk von Pavel A, 
Florenskij. Versuch einer systematischen Darstellung in Begeg- 
nug mit Thomas von Aquin. Wurzburg: Augustinus-Verlag, 
1984 (Das ostliche Christentum, Neue Folge, Band 36), XLIII 
+ 303 pp. 

The year 1984 marked the fortieth anniversary of the death of 
the great Russian philosopher, theologian, and scientist Fr Pavel 
Florensky. In that year two major studies of his philosophical thought 
were published: the book which we discuss here, and Robert Slesin- 
ski’s Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love (SVS Press). The 
latter book can be seen as a general introduction to the philosophy of 
Florensky, while the study by Silberer analyzes in more detail the 
theological aspects of Florensky’s religious philosophy. 

Silberer’s work is dedicated to Pope John Paul II and Patriarch 
Demetrios I of Constantinople, “the originators of the Catholic- 
Orthodox dialogue of Truth.” As the sub-title shows, the book is not 
a mere historical exposition of Florensky’s Trinitarian theology. It is 
a comporative study of the theological thought of Florensky and that 
of Thomas Aquinas. In his Foreword the author explains that Floren¬ 
sky’s judgment of the “rationalism” of the West lacks a more pro¬ 
found knowledge of the teachings of the (Roman) Catholic Church. 
That is why he undertook this “encounter” between the Russian 
thinker and the “most important representative of Catholic theology 
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tion in Anne Jensen’s book should help Western readers under¬ 
stand better the meaning of current debates within Orthodoxy, and 
perhaps help the Orthodox themselves to approach their pre¬ 
dicament with enough constructive criticism and desire to solve the 
real problems. 

— John Meyendorff 


Michael Silberer OSC, Die Trinitdtsidee im Werk von Pavel A, 
Florenskij. Versuch einer systematischen Darstellung in Begeg- 
nug mit Thomas von Aquin. Wurzburg: Augustinus-Verlag, 
1984 (Das ostliche Christentum, Neue Folge, Band 36), XLIII 
+ 303 pp. 

The year 1984 marked the fortieth anniversary of the death of 
the great Russian philosopher, theologian, and scientist Fr Pavel 
Florensky. In that year two major studies of his philosophical thought 
were published: the book which we discuss here, and Robert Slesin- 
ski’s Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love (SVS Press). The 
latter book can be seen as a general introduction to the philosophy of 
Florensky, while the study by Silberer analyzes in more detail the 
theological aspects of Florensky’s religious philosophy. 

Silberer’s work is dedicated to Pope John Paul II and Patriarch 
Demetrios I of Constantinople, “the originators of the Catholic- 
Orthodox dialogue of Truth.” As the sub-title shows, the book is not 
a mere historical exposition of Florensky’s Trinitarian theology. It is 
a comporative study of the theological thought of Florensky and that 
of Thomas Aquinas. In his Foreword the author explains that Floren¬ 
sky’s judgment of the “rationalism” of the West lacks a more pro¬ 
found knowledge of the teachings of the (Roman) Catholic Church. 
That is why he undertook this “encounter” between the Russian 
thinker and the “most important representative of Catholic theology 
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after Augustine.” The author is of the opinion that Florensky’s Trini¬ 
tarian theology will be fruitful for (Roman) Catholic theology and 
that this encounter between “Eastern intuition” and “Western ratio” 
will contribute to the “ecumenical dialogue of Truth” (p. XVI). 

The Bibliography contains an impressive and exhaustive list of 
the works of Florensky, including those which have not yet been 
published. 

The study is divided into three parts: part I is biographical and 
deals with the personality of Florensky; part II deals with Florensky’s 
philosophical and theological epistemology (“Erkenntnis der Trini- 
tat”); part III is entitled “Mysterium Trinitatis,” and deals with Ror- 
ensky’s Trinitarian theology proper. 

This solid study points out very clearly the fundamental differ¬ 
ence in theological outlook between the religious philosophy of Flor¬ 
ensky and Thomism: “Thomas is the philosopher of Being {Seins- 
denker), whose point of departure is the Essence of God, while 
Florensky is the philosopher of the Person (Denker der Person- 
lichkeit), whose point of departure is the unity of the Hypostases” 
(p. 96). The two approaches complement each other, says Silberer 
(p. 97). 

This difference in approach leads to a different concept of the 
“knowledge” or “experience” of God. For Florensky “union” of 
man with God means a union with God as Person, i.e. as Trinity; 
man becomes “co-personal” with God. Thomas, on the other hand, 
teaches a “con-naturalitas,” i.e. a “union” of man with God’s “na¬ 
ture” (p. 90f.). The author, however, overlooks another important 
difference between Thomism and the Orthodox Tradition: the Thom- 
istic doctrine of “created” grace and the realistic concept of grace 
as it is expressed in Orthodox theology, e.g. in Gregory Palamas’ 
teaching on “uncreated” grace. It is not sufficient simply to state 
that Thomas taught a “real union of man with God” (p. 90). 

The difference in outlook of the two theologians is especially 
noticeable in their concept of the Trinity. Florensky makes a clear 
distinction between the divine Hypostases and the divine Essence 
(p. 149f.), while according to Thomas each divine Hypostasis is 
“realiter identical” with the one divine Essence (p. 155). Also, the 
unity of the three divine Persons is seen by Florensky from a “per- 
sonalistic” perspective: it is not based on the “static unity and 
simplicity of the essential Being, but on the personal, dynamic union 
of T’ and ‘Thou’ in the ‘Third,’ i.e. in the Holy Spirit” (p. 163). 
Thomism, on the contrary, leaves no room for “real mutual relations” 
{echte Wechselbeziehungen) between the three Hypostases (p. 199). 
Florensky’s Trinitarian theology, according to Silberer, could make a 
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“positive contribution” to “Catholic” Trinitarian theology, though 
“his intuitions remain often undeveloped and his conceptions need to 
be clarified and developed” (p. 200). 

Silberer’s attempt to prove that Florensky implicitly taught the 
doctrine of the Filioque (p. 197), which the latter explicitly had 
repected (p. 186), is not convincing. The Orthodox reader misses 
in his discussion the basic problem posed by this doctrine: to what 
extent is the Holy Spirit seen as a Person, and not merely as an im¬ 
personal “Gift”? Silberer’s statement that in Thomas the Holy Spirit 
is the “unity in love of the Father and the Son as Person” (p. 195) 
is not based on any clear evidence. 

Silberer’s discussion of Trinitarian theology ends with a “Syn¬ 
thesis” in which he attempts to unite the “most basic thought of 
Thomism with the blossom of Florensky’s intuitions” (p. 201f.). 
This synthesis appears to be inspired more by Florensky’s personal- 
istic concept of the Trinity than by the thought of Thomas. The 
Filioque is not mentioned in this context, and it is emphasized that 
the Holy Spirit is the “union of the Father and the Son in his own, 
personal ‘subsistence’ ” (p. 202). 

It is remarkable that in Western Europe and in America Flor¬ 
ensky’s thought inspires interest and sympathy almost exclusively 
from non-Orthodox theologians. His highly speculative style and the 
just criticism of Russian religious philosophy (especially of the 
“sophiological school”) by such competent Orthodox theologians as 
Fr Georges Florovsky, Vladimir Lossky and Fr John Meyendorff 
might prevent many Orthodox theologians today from taking too 
great an interest in this “Russian Pascal.” Indeed, the Orthodox 
theologian will have to study the thought of Florensky, including the 
present work, in a critical manner. For example, Florensky’s theology 
of “grace” needs more critical study: does his concept of man’s 
union with God as a “real essential xmion” (reale Wesenseinheit, p. 
84), which is influenced hy his concept of “homoousian philosophy,” 
neglect the Palamite distinction between the divine “essence” and 
“energies”? Or does Florensky’s denial of any “order” within the 
Trinity (p. 139f.) contradict the patristic doctrine of the “Monarchy” 
of the Father? Especially Florensky’s sophiology will receive criticism 
from Orthodox theologians. The last chapter of Silberer’s book 
(“Sophia—Die ewige Wurzel der Schdpfung im dreieinigen Gott,” 
pp. 203-253) deals with this controversial aspect of Florensky’s 
theology and of Russian religious philosophy in general. It seems that 
Florensky wanted to avoid any notion of pantheism (pp. 204-207). 
In this Ids sophiology differs from that of Soloviev and Bulgakov, 
who identified the “Divine Sophia” with the divine essence. But one 
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might wonder if Florensky’s realistic concept of the pre-existent 
‘‘idea” of creation, i.e. “Sophia” (cf. p. 206), does not contradict 
his emphasis on the “contingency” of creation (p. 204), and if it is 
not a step backwards to the cosmology of Origen. Moreover, as the 
author points out, Florensky’s sophiological system comes very close 
to the Roman doctrine of the “Immaculate Conception” of the 
Mother of God: Mary, as personification of Sophia, is “from eternity 
purified by the Holy Spirit” (p. 24If; unfortunately, Silberer quotes 
these words of Florensky without an exact reference). In this re¬ 
spect, Thomas was more Orthodox than Florensky (or less “sophi- 
anic,” as Silberer puts it, p. 237 and p. 300, n. 962). 

On the other hand, Silberer’s solid study points out many ele¬ 
ments in Florensky’s philosophical and theological thought which 
might contribute to today’s Orthodox theological reflection. Floren¬ 
sky’s insights regarding the Trinitarian relations as a personal union 
in love and humility (“kenosis,” p. 169f.) should be mentioned 
here; as should his concept of the “antinomical structure of Truth,” 
which requires the “ascetkal self-conquest” of human reason through 
faith (p. 99), and which is expressed in the structure of creation 
itself: the Cross is the “type of the whole Universe” (p. 129f; it is 
interesting to note that St Justin the Martyr had already developed 
a similar thought, ApoL I, 55!). 

Despite its limitations, this sympathetic introduction to the 
theological thought of one of the greatest representatives of Russian 
religious philosophy, written from a Roman Catholic perspective, 
certainly deserves the attention of Orthodox theologians. 


--Joost van Rossum 
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